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SHYH DAW-AN’S PREFACE TO SANGHARAKSA’S YOGACARABHUMI-SUTRA AND 
THE PROBLEM OF BUDDHO-TAOIST TERMINOLOGY 


IN EARLY CHINESE BUDDHISM * 


ArtHuurR E. LINK 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


INTRODUCTION 


ONE OF THE UBIQUITOUS PROBLEMS in the his- 
tory of Chinese Buddhism is the question: In 
what sense did the early Chinese Buddhists under- 
stand the Indian texts which they and their col- 
laborators so assiduously and laboriously trans- 
lated? In other words, to what degree were Indian 
Buddhist ideas (and ideals), which were becoming 
current in China during the fourth century A. D., 
Sinicized? It is, of course, a truism that concepts 
as well as currency become worn out and must be 
replaced from time to time; that ideals no less 
than coins lose their new mintage; and that all of 
these are subjected under unusual stress to infla- 
tions and devaluations. Thus, a priori, we would 
expect to find that Indian Buddhist concepts as 
well as ideals will suffer more or less radical change 
on being introduced into China, a land whose 
social, religious, philosophical, and ethical outlook 
is, in general, quite at variance from the Indian 
point of view in these matters.’ 


If we are to find an answer to this question, to 
reverse Hu Shih’s famous phrase—the Sinification 
of Indian thought—we must first of all carefully 


*The transcription system used in this paper for the 
Chinese is the @wo-yeu Romatzyh, a system whereby 
tones are indicated by changes in orthography. Those 
unfamiliar with this transcription will find a concor- 
dance with the Wade-Giles system in W. Simon, A 
Beginners’ Chinese-English Dictionary (London, 1947) or 
in Y. R. Chao and L. S. Yang, Concise Dictionary of 
Spoken Chinese (Cambridge, 1947). [Also, it has been 
found convenient to use circumflex accents in the trans- 
literation of Indie words.] 

I wish to express my thanks here to Professor Peter 
Boodberg of the University of California who has aided 
me in ways too numerous to mention. He is, of course, 
in no way responsible for any errors of judgment or 
fact which may have slipped into this paper. 

* Walter Liebenthal has stressed the organic nature 
of this process. As food must first be broken down in 
order to be assimilated that it may stimulate growth 
in an organism, so likewise cultural infusion must go 
through a somewhat similar process. See especially his 
“The Problem of Chinese Buddhism,” The Visvabharati 
Quarterly, XVIII, Part III (Nov., 1952—Jan., 1953), 234. 


examine the vocabulary, and in particular the 
technical terms, which are employed in translating 
the Sanskrit, Pali, or Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
texts into Chinese.2 Hitherto, in general, most 
scholars have approached Chinese Buddhism 
merely as foreign visitors desiring to stay only so 
long on the Chinese scene as will allow them to 
restore, through the Chinese facsimiles, lost Indian 
originals. In consequence, their point of view has 
been directed from without, and their orientation 
has been towards India. Yet it is obvious that to 
comprehend Chinese Buddhism we must under- 
stand it not just as Indian Buddhism in China but 
rather as a cultural amalgam, a synthesis of In- 
dian thought and Sinic concepts and ideals. More- 
over, our point of view must be directed within, 
seen to a considerable degree through Chinese 
eyes; and our orientation must have as its focal 
point and emphasis, Chinese culture and civiliza- 
tion. Thus, for example, if in the archaic * period 


2?T. Hayashiya in Bukkyé Kenkyit (Buddhist Studies), 
I, ii (July-August, 1937), 16ff., has compiled useful 
tables of the archaic terminology of An Shyh-gau. 
Among other uses, such vocabulary studies can help to 
determine whether a certain text belongs to a particular 
period and style of translation. The difficulty, naturally, 
is to know whether a text later has had its terminology 
“normalized” such as seems to have occurred in the 
ease of the first sfitra translated into Chinese, the 
famous Sitra in Forty-two Sections 4. 

°I follow Demiéville’s classification of the periods of 
Buddhist translation. “Modern” refers to the transla- 
tions of the Tarng period, in particular, to those of 
Shyuang-tzaang>, Yih-jing*, and Amoghavajra; “an- 
cient” to the translations made by Kumiarajiva, Bud- 
dhabhadra, Dharmaksema, etc., up to Tarng; and “ ar- 
chaic” to translations made up to the fifth century A. D. 
Demiéville, “La Yogdcérabhiimi de Sangharaksa,” 
BEFEO, XLIV, 2 (1954), 342, notes that Seng-yow4 
(445-518 a.p.), author of the Chu san-tzanq jih-jyie 
(Notes On the Translated Tripitaka hereafter abbre- 
viate as CST), distinguishes as “new” the terminology 
of Kumirajiva, Buddhabhadra, and Dharmaksema, and 
their students in contrast to the terminology found in 
the translations of the Hann and the Three Kingdoms, 
made by such men as An Shyh-gaut, An Shyuan®s, Yan 
For-tyauh, Jy Yueh!, otherwise known as Jy Chianj, 
and Jwu (Shu-)lan*. On the other hand, Seng-yow 
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of Chinese translation—that of the Hann and the 
Three Kingdoms—such technical Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist terms as Arhat, Bodhi, and Nirvana are at 
times rendered respectively by such time-honored 
and philosophically loaded Taoist expressions as 
Ying-jen*, Daw», and Wu-wet®, this fact is of the 
utmost importance for a correct evaluation of the 
Chinese comprehension of Buddhist thought and, 
as such, it should be noted. 

Although the translated texts are very important 
for revealing how the Chinese understood Indian 
Buddhism, a still richer and more pregnant source 
is the writings of the Chinese Buddhists them- 
selves. And, fortunately, here we find no dearth 
of primary source materials. For example, there 
exist prefaces, letters, polemical essays and apolo- 
getics, the whole range of lexical and exegetical 
works, hagiographies and biographies, various 
poems and hymns, bibliographies, and sundry notes 
to translations. In such comparatively informal 
pieces as these the Chinese felt free to express their 
own opinions, their own attitudes, towards the 
sacred scriptures which they could not do, at least 
to the same extent, in the more formal translations. 

In these works it is important to note even so- 
called rhetorical devices and “ stock-phrases,” for, 
when subjected to a thorough philological analysis, 
these may yield significant information. Rhetoric 
frequently implies some placating gesture to un- 
stated, yet never-the-less important, ideals. Even 
stock-phrases, by reason of the fact that they are 
stock, i.e., of the nature of something regularly 
kept on hand for constant use, should make us 
pause and examine them with a cautious and an 
appraising eye. In such phrases we may find 
underlying conceptual patterns, which, tacitly as- 
sumed to be correct, are not subject to argument. 
By means of these patterns “.. . solutions of very 
heterogenous problems are formed . . . These prob- 
lems are subjects of controversy but not so the 
underlying patterns which therefore are very stable 
and may be traced through the whole history of a 
culture. The patterns are filled with various 
imagery. So what we meet in the books are pic- 
tures, pageants or prospects, clad in a constantly 
changing phraseology . . . one must not be deluded 
in trying to discriminate between certain terms 
which are only used for a change while signifying 





classes Dharmaraksa of the Jinn apart from these first 
translators. In reality, however, as Demiéville shows, 


Dharmaraksa’s terminology is closely based on that of 
the earlier translators such as An Shyh-gau. 


Linx: The Problem of Buddho-Taoist Terminology 


the same position in a pattern.”* For this reason 
I have tried to trace out the probably sources and 
possible allusions in the following translation of 
Shyh Daw-an’s¢*® preface to An Shyh-gau’s* 
translation of the Yogacaérabhimi-sitra. 


*Liebenthal, The Book of Chao (Peking, 1948), pp. 
17-18. 

5Shyh Daw-an (312-385) was one of the unique 
figures in the history of Chinese Buddhism. In a long 
life indefatigably devoted to the propagation of his faith, 
he became the moving spirit in the Buddhism of his day. 
Disciple of the renowned Indian wonder-worker and mis- 
sionary, For-twu-denq!, (his biography in the Gau-seng 
juann™, hereafter abbreviated as GSJ, has been trans- 
lated, see Arthur Wright, “ Fo-t‘u-teng,” HJAS, XI 
(1948), 321-271), teacher of the even more famous 
Chinese monk, Huey-yeuan®, who was traditionally con- 
sidered as the founder of the Pure Land School, con- 
versant with the leading intellectual and social person- 
alities of the time, Daw-an, by effectively preparing the 
way for Kumiarajiva, made of Buddhism no longer an 
exotic cult, but a respected Chinese institution. I am 
at present engaged in a study of Daw-an’s life at the 
University of California as my doctoral thesis. 

*On An Shyh-gau, who seems to have been a Parthian 
prince and who was active as a missionary in China 
between 148 to 170 a.p., see Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, 
Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine (Paris, 1927) I, pp. 8-37. 
An Shyh-gau, otherwise known as An Ching®, has bi- 
ographies in CST. 13 Taishé. 55.95a-c and in GSJ. | 
Taish6é. 50. 323a-324a. However, these biographies are a 
confused web of traditions and there are few historical 
facts that can be gathered from them. His biography 
in CST (Taishé. 55.95a) speaks of his renouncing his 
rights as eldest son to the throne, of his travels to 
China, and of his relationship to the Yogdcérabhiimi of 
Sangharaksa as follows: “ Later when the king had died 
and he (i.e. An Shyh-gau) was to have succeeded to the 
throne of the kingdom, he then meditated deeply on 
suffering and emptiness and he turned in disgust and 
aversion from this [world] receptacle of name. When 
the wearing of the mourning garments had been finished, 


he immediately abdicated [turning the rule of the king- | 


dom over] to his paternal uncle and went forth from his 
home [to become a monk]. He practised the Way and 
became broadly learned in, and epitomized [in himself], 
the sitra tripitaka. He became especially adept in the 
study of the Higher Dharma (Abhidharma) and chanted 
and kept [in mind] the scriptures of Dhydna. On the 
whole, he exhausted their subtleties. After a while he 
traveled through the country magnifying [the Way] and 
converting. Having passed throughout the various 
states, in the beginning of the reign of Emperor Hwan 
of the Hann he first arrived in China, Shyh-gau was 
gifted with native intelligence and was quick-witted; 
with one hearing he was able to comprehend. Not long 
after he had arrived and settled down, he understood 
and became proficient in Chinese. Thence he proclaimed 
and explained many scriptures, changing the barbarian 
[language] into Chinese ... Previously the foreign 
Tripitaka Master, Dharmaraksa, had compiled and writ- 
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Linx: The Problem of Buddho-Taoist Terminology 3 


The Yogacdrabhimi was compiled by Sangha- 
raksa who, probably a contemporary of Asvaghosa, 
is counted among the patriarchs of the Sarvastiva- 
din School (J-chie yeou buh®) of Kashmir.’ This 
work is a collection of canonical texts selected and 
arranged by the author interspersed with frequent 
examples illustrating the text as well as stanzas of 
the author’s own creation. Sangharaksa’s Yogda- 
carabhtiimi, none of which survives in Sanskrit, is 
said to be inferior in thought and content to the 
later work of identical title by Asanga. Never-the- 
less, Sangharaksa’s so-called “sfitra” seems to 
have exercised a greater influence on the develop- 
ment of the Dhyana School in China, a school 
which particularly emphasized those practises 
broadly covered by the term Yogdcaéra.2 There 
exist two translations of Sangharaksa’s Yogdcdra- 
bhimi-sitra: (1) a partial translation by An 
Shyh-gau (active in China 148-170 a.p.) and to 
which Daw-an wrote the present preface, and (2) a 
complete translation made by Dharmaraksa in 
284 A. D.° 

In the older translation, that of An Shyh-gau, 
the Sanskrit title is rendered as Daw-dih jing}, 
literally, Yoga-bhimi-sitra, an abbreviation of the 
complete title which is Shiou-shyng daw-dth jing ® ; 
shiou-shyng = dcdra, daw = yoga, as it frequently 
does in many of the archaic translations; dth, 


ten out the Essentials of the Sitras comprising some 
twenty-seven chapters. Shyh-gau then abridged and de- 
tached some seven chapters from Dharmaraksa’s com- 
pilation and translated these into Chinese. This is 
namely the Daw-dih jing.” 

*See Demiéville, “ Yogdcérabhimi,” 339. Little posi- 
tive information can be gleaned from the sources con- 
cerning Sangharaksa. However, in a preface to the 
Sitra Compiled by Sangharaksa (Buddhacarita?) given 
in CST. 10 Taishé. 55.71b as anonymous, but by internal 
evidence obviously written by Daw-an (see Demiéville, 
op. cit., 363), there is a brief biographical note on 
Sangharaksa. There he is said to have been born in 
Siu-lay > (Suristra) seven hundred years after the 
Nirvana. Having traveled about in various lands, he 
eventually became the teacher of King Candanakaniska 4 
in the country of Gandhavatir, that is, Gandhira. He 
composed the Yogdcérabhiimi and the “ Sitra ” Compiled 
by Dharmaraksa. After his death he is said to have 
ascended to the Tusita Heaven where he engages in 
lofty conversation with Maitreya while he there waits 
for the time when he will become the eighth Buddha in 
the Bhadrakalpa. 

* Demiéville, op. cit., 339 f. 

* Both of these translations have been analysized in a 
masterly fashion by Paul Demiéville in the above cited 
article. Demiéville has likewise translated about a third 
of the present preface (op. cit., 346-347). 


“land,” = bhiimi, hence, the Land (or “ stage”) 
of the Practise of Yoga.° Daw-an, taking as his 
point of departure this literal wording of the Chi- 
nese title in An Shyh-gau’s version, works out a 
series of cryptic allusions and fanciful similes in 
his preface drawn chiefly from the Lao-tzyy and 
the Yih-jing or Canon of Changes. In this play 
on the word dih (bhtimz) we find an example of a 
conceptual pattern, namely, the peculiar meta- 
physical values which the Chinese associate with 
the word “earth.” I do not deny that Daw-an 
was quite aware that dih translated a technical 
term in Buddhist philosophy. Doubtlessly he 
knew that the connotation of the Indian term 
bhimi meant a “stage” in the long road to the 
goal of perfection in ascetic life, as he recognized 
the fact that daw translated yoga, meaning “ asce- 
tic practise.” The point here, however, is the fact 
that when a Chinese Buddhist, even one as well- 
versed in Buddhism as Shyh Daw-an (who seems 
to have stood far above all his Chinese contempo- 
raries in his knowledge of the new faith) let his 
imagination play with the imagery evoked by the 
Chinese translations of bhimi and of yoga, that 
imagination roams in the “ Land of the Daw,” the 
literal Chinese rendering of the Sanskrit title. 
Obviously in the translation of one preface such 
as the following we may not hope to arrive at any 
sound estimate of the Taoist influence in Daw-an’s 
thought.** Yet I believe that in reading this 


1° For reasons of Chinese syntax, as Demiéville has 
noted, (“ Yogdcérabhiimi,” 342, n. 3), dih, considered as 
the object of shiou-shyng, dcdra, is placed after the 
latter in the Chinese title. 

11T am at present translating the extant writings of 
Daw-an. Since Daw-an consciously seeks to imitate the 
older terminology it is a difficult question as to just 
what influence this Taoistic vocabulary plays in 
Daw-an’s thought. Daw-an was, of course, himself 
aware of the close relationship existing between the new 
faith and philosophical Taoism. Thus he writes, for 
example, in his preface to the Byi-nah-ies (quoted in 
Tang Yonq-torngt, Hann Wey Leang-Jinn Nan-beei- 
chaur For-jiaw shyy" (Changsha, Commercial Press, 
1938), I, 229): “The scriptures current in the Chyn 
land (i.e. China) have had a remote origin. Whatever 
sitras were brought by the Indian sramana just hap- 
pened by chance to be issued [in translations] at that 
time. Among the twelve divisions [of the Mahayana 
canon] the Vaipulya (pyi-ryh-luo ’, i.e., the fang-deeng *) 
division is the most numerous. Because the doctrine 
and practise of the men of this country, Lao-tzyy, and 
Juang-tzyy, were similar to the concept of being equally 
oblivious (jian-wang*) [to both self and non-self] of the 
Vaipulya-stitras, therefore, in accordance with the mode 
of the time, these found an easy circulation.” More- 





4 Linx: The Problem of Buddho-Taoist Terminology 


preface one will be immediately struck by the over- 
all Taoist impression which the language gives. 
Indeed, as I have said, the very rendering of the 
Chinese title in An Shyh-gau’s translation im- 
mediately sets the Taoist stage. Do we go too 
far in saying that the landscape evoked by this 
phrase was, at least in its larger topographic fea- 
tures, that shadowy land conjured up by the Lao- 
tzyy, the Juang-tzyy, and the Yih-jing, rather than 
the tropical luxuriance of India? 


TRANSLATION 
(CST. 10 Taishé 55. 69a) 


Now the Yogacdérabhiimi * is the mysterious hall 
of the Respondent Realized Ones;** it is the 
arcane chamber of the Ascended Sylphs.** As the 
citadel of non-origin,’® in its obscure remoteness, 
it has been found hard to scale; as the wall of non- 
action,’® in its aloof distance, it has been found 
hard to surmount. By the gate of rarity, by the 
inner-entry of subtlety, it is that whereby one 
glimpses its inner-court.'? 

It seems that, as a vessel, it is like the sea: one 





over, after the death of his teacher, Daw-an seems to 
have abandoned the method of ger-yihy, “matching 
meanings,” a method whereby Chinese terms and con- 
cepts (chiefly Taoist) were paired with analogous Indian 
terms and ideas, because, he says, they “... went much 
against the grain [of the Buddhist concepts].” See the 
biography of Seng-guang* (guang is also written at 
times as shian®) in GSJ. 5 Taishé. 50.355a.8. How- 
ever, as I plan to discuss this problem in greater detail 
at a future date I will not here give it the attention it 
deserves. 

12 Daw-dih jing », 

*8 Ying-jen *, as well as Jen-ren 4, as Demiéville has 
noted (op. cit., 346), are old Taoist terms which have 
served to render Arhat in the archaic translations which 
Daw-an here imitates. The meaning of Yinq-jen is 
“those realized men who respond [to the needs and 
prayers of the beings and grant them].” 

14 Sheng-shian «e, another Taoist term, is here probably 
applied to the Arhats or Rsi. 

15 Wu-been af, 

1° Wu-wei «, “non-action,” a key Taoist concept. In 
Buddhism wu-wei usually translates asamskrta, “ non- 
created.” As nirvdéna is considered an asamskrta-dharma, 
wu-wei faa 4h, (i.e., an element that is uncreated, un- 
conditioned, not subject to cause), wu-wei, especially in 
the older translations, has translated nirvéna. It may 
stand for nirvéna here. 

17 Daw-an seems to say that the truth, absolute reality, 
the inner process (Daw *!), can only be glimpsed momen- 
tarily, and that it cannot be made the object of intel- 
lectual scrutiny. 


who goes along with it, daily may pour it out, and 
yet never use it up; so those who have returned 
the seminal power [to the Daw] are innumerable, 
and yet it has not been filled.’* 


‘8 This passage is very difficult and I am not certain 
that my translation is correct. It reads in Chinese: 
Gay wei chih yee, you hae-yeu-shyng-jee: ryh jwo-jy erl 
bu-jye: faan-jing-jee wu-shuh erl bu maan +i, Hayashiya 
Tomojiré** in his Japanese translation of this preface 
(to be found in his complete translation of CST in vol. 
I of the history and biography section (Shidenbu®!) of 
the Kokuyaku Issaiky6 am (Tokyo, 1938), p. 269) renders 
this as follows: Kedashi sono hataraki taru ya, nao umi 
no gotoku tomo ni gydzen to suru mono, nichinichi ni 
kore wo kumedomo tsukizu kokoro wo [michi ni] modo- 
san to suru mono musi naredomo mitazuan, Demié- 
ville, in his partial translation of this preface (“ Yogd- 
cdrabhiimi,” 346), translates: “C’est que (la vérité, 
Vabsolu) est d’un calibre pareil 4 celui de la mer, qu’on 
a beau transvaser chaque jour sans qu’el le s’épuise 
jamais; de méme a-t-on beau se livrer a des efforts sans 
nombre pour faire revenir l’essence (a la source), on n’y 
parvient pas pleinement.’”’ Demiéville’s translation seems 
to ignore the value of yeu, If yeu be considered as 
being parallel to faan4», then this might mean “one 
who participates in the setting forth” which would be 
balanced by “those who return the seminal power [to 
the Daw].” Demiéville’s translation seems also to 
ignore the value of jwo-jy 4, literally, “to decant, (dip 
out) it,” (presumably meaning the sea, the image of 
the Daw which can never be emptied or filled). Again 
it does not seem necessary to supply “se livrer 4 des 
efforts ... ,” but simply take wu-shuh r as referring 
to faan-jing-jee *8 and translate this as given above. As 
for the inconsistency of a person attempting to dip out 
the sea while traveling by it, more than likely the solu- 
tion to this seeming paradox lies in the fact that Daw-an 
has simply mixed metaphors. Commencing with chih *, 
“vessel, measure” to which the sitra is likened and 
with the understood referent being the absolute truth, 
the ultimate way (Daw ai), he compares this to the sea 
and one who travels on its immense distances. At this 
point, I believe, he harkens back to the image of the 
“vessel” as the container of the Daw. Even though one 
were daily to decant it, one would never be able to empty 
it. This, as is well known, is a frequent simile for the 
Daw. Thus, there seems to be two metaphors juxtaposed 
in this sentence. However one construes details in this 
passage, the general idea seems fairly clear. Para- 
phrased it might read: The truth which is contained in 
the scripture is like the sea in its vastness; no matter 
how much one tries one will never be able to exhaust it. 
Again this capacity is like the Daw itself; it is able to 
receive back into itself (hwana, or gueiay) all the 
seed-elements, the individual seminal powers (jing ®) 
which are manifested, or latent as potentialities, in the 
world process. One more point may be noted. In my 
translation I have rendered jing 4” as “seminal power.” 
Jing, frequently translated as “essence,” does not seem 
to bear the more abstract range of meaning covered by 
our word “essence,” with its overtone of essentia, “ be- 
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As for its semblance, “ holding vastness in its 
mouth,” 7° it is calm and inert. “ Attentuated 
and attenuated, it is seemingly ever-present.” *° 
“ Soundless - incorporal,” **. “lacking words,” ** 
those who would know it by dialects, have only 
been approximate.** ‘“ Unresolved- imageless,” ** 


ing”; rather, it is derived from an etymon meaning 
“quick-germ, semen, seminal,” or “germinal, seminal 
power,” and with a secondary meaning “fine, subtle, 
refined.” On the phrase hwan-jing 4.aw as used in a 
specific Taoist sense for a sexual practise, see Maspero, 
Le Taoisme (Paris, 1950), pp. 114-115. 

‘°T have translated harn-horng ** literally as “ holds 
vastness in its mouth” since there may have been in 
the origin of this obscure phrase some mythological 
significance. The phrase occurs in the Yih-jing. See 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series 
Supplement No. 10. A Concordance to Yi Ching (1935), 
p. 3. It is there used in describing the second of the 
trigrams shiang *, namely, the “ earth-principle,” Kuen. 
This passage reads as follows: Shiang iue: Jyh tzai 
kuen yuan wann-wuh tzy sheng nae shuenn chern tian. 
Kuen how tzay-wuh der her wu-jiang harn-horng guang- 
dah piin-wuh shyan herng»s, “The trigram says: Per- 
fect, indeed, is the Earth Prime. The myriad things due 
to it are born. Thence, in its accord, it is receptive to 
Heaven. The Earth, in its riches, bears all things; its 
virtue is in harmony with the Unlimited. It holds vast- 
ness in its mouth (harn-horng ®*) and illumines great- 
ness. By means of it individual things in all cases 
prosper.” Daw-an doubtlessly is reminded of the virtues 
inherent in the earth-principle (kwen #2) by the literal 
Chinese rendering of the Sanskrit word bhimi, “ earth,” 
or “stage,” in the title of this sfitra. 

*° Quoted from chap. 6 of the Lao-tzyy: Guu-shern 
bu syy: shyh wey shyuan-piin; shyuan-piin jy men: 
shyh wey tian-dih gen; mian-mian ruoh tswen; yong-jy 
bu-chyn >, “The Numen of the Valley does not die; 
this we call the Mysterious Female. The Gate of the 
Mysterious Female: this we call Heaven-and-earth’s root. 
Attentuated and attentuated, it is seemingly ever- 
present. Use it: it does not fail.” In the phrase mian- 
mian be, translated above as “attentuated and atten- 
tuated,” mian means not only attentuated, i.e., all- 
pervasive, but also continuous, enduring forever. Valley 
and water are, of course, stock similes for the Daw. 
Cf. chap. 61 and 66 of the Lao-tzyy. 

21 Quoted from chap. 25 of the Lao-tzyy. The Daw 
is there spoken of as that which is without form and 
sound, yet it is not a mere nothing, for it is the mother 
of all things. It is simply what is of-and-by-itself, the 
self-so, teyh-ran bd, 

“?Qne is reminded of Juang-tzyy, chap. 22, line 7: 
“Now the knower does not speak; the speaker does not 
know. Therefore, the sage spreads the doctrine of no 
words.” 

°° This is a difficult passage; the Chinese text reads: 
Jih-liau wu-yan biann-jy-jee ji yiibe, My punctuation 
follows that given by Tang Yonq-torng in his quotation 
of this passage in his Hann Wey Leang-Jinn Nan-beei- 
chaur For-jiaw shyy (Changsha, Commercial Press, 


having no motion; those who have sought it— 
considering its illimitableness— have found it hard 
to fathom. 

The Sage possesses that by means of which he is 
able to perceive, on the basis of the flower, that one 
can attain the fruit, and by seeing the branches, 
that one can penetrate to the trunk; ** thereupon, 
for [all] he spreads the “ unworded doctrine,” ** 
and lays out the track without trace.*7 He mani- 
fests tranquilization ; ** he reveals contemplation ; *° 


1938), I, 248. Taishé punctuates after tswen >t and after 
yan>s, Hayashiya Tomojiré, op. cit., 269, makes a full 
stop at yan. I believe this is an incorrect punctuation. 

**Cf. chap. 14 and 21 of the Lao-tzyy. The words 
translated above as “ unresolved-imageless,” hoang-hu bb, 
imply that the Daw is not to be made the subject of 
detailed scrutiny. One gains a vague impression of 
something but it cannot be resolved by the mind into 
concrete details. 

>In Chinese: Shengq-ren yeou yii jiann-in-hwa kee-yii 
cherng-shyr duu-moh kee-yii dar-beeni, The general 
idea is plain: in beginnings the sage can see the final 
fruition, and in viewing the ramifications of the world 
he can see that which is basic and which is their source. 
The simile of blossom and kernel (or fruit) occurs in 
a somewhat similar sense in chap. 38 of the Lao-tzyy: 
“Therefore, the ‘Great Adult’ is concerned with what 
is thick, and keeps not with what is thin; he is con- 
cerned with the kernel and keeps not to the blossom.” 
J. J. L. Duyvendak, transl. Tao Te Ching; The Book 
of the Way and its Virtue (London, 1954), p. 91. 

2° Quoted from the Lao-tzyy, chap. 2. 

*7 Since the sage abides in the Daw, the example he 
sets, his “track” is paradoxically “without traces.” 
Cf. chap. 27 of the Lao-tzyy: “For a skilful traveller 
there are neither tracks nor traces.” Duyvendak, trans. 
Tao Te Ching, p. 69. 

*8 §amatha, jyy i, “tranquilization,” is explained at 
some length in chap. 13 of the Yogdcaérabhiimi of San- 
gharaksa, where it is said to be gained from the practise 
of dndpdna-smrti, “mindfulness of respiration.” Cf., 
e.g., also Daw-an’s statement in his Preface to the 
Mahdandpdana-smrti-sitra (CST. 6 Taishé 55.43c) where 
Daw-an mentions that one attains gamatha, according 
to the Yogdcdérabhiimi, by means of two methods. These 
two methods probably refer to kdyasmrti, “ mindfulness 
of the body,” and dndpéna-smrti. Since gamatha and 
vipasyand, “contemplation,” are the two basic instruc- 
tions in the Yogdcdérabhimi, I here give a summary, 
based on Demiéville’s analysis (op. cit., 412-419), and 
the Yogdcdrabhimi-siitra. 23 Taishé 15. 213a-219a, of the 
section devoted to gamatha. In the Yogdcérabhiimi of 
Sangharaksa the attainment of samatha is considered 
from two aspects: as it is obtained by the profane 
(prthagjana) and by the Yogdcdéra Buddhist. These two 
methods differ chiefly in the goals which the ascetics 
seek to achieve. The profane are said to attain samatha 
by single-minded concentration on the counting of the 
breaths. In this way they destroy the obstacle of the 
skandha (“aggregates ” constituting an illusory “ per- 
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he shows forth as a model, and realizes, the truths 
in stabilization of mind (samddhi).*° The pre- 
eminent six doubles, for the greater part, via this 
way, have returned the seminal power to the “ Val- 
ley Numen.”** Ah! That is to be longed for, 
indeed ! 

Now the earth, budding,*? fecund, bestows and 
nurtures the sowing and harvesting of grains so 


sonality ”; see footnote 60) and enter the first dhyana 
(“trance”) where they exert themselves in order to 
obtain the bases of thaumaturgie power (rddhi-pdda; see 
footnotes 62 and 63). These they are said to master in 
the fourth dhydna. Thus the profane seek samatha only 
an an accessory to their gaining control over wonder- 
working powers. On the other hand, the Yogdcéra 
Buddhist keeps always in his mind the merits of the 
Buddha, of the Dharma, and of the profound significance 
of the Four Truths. By means of these he obtains the 
four roots of good (kusala-mila). Next he cultivates 
the “sixteen thoughts without flux” (1u-low shin bk, 
andsravacitta; see Louis de La Vallée Poussin, trans. 
L’Abhidharmakoga de Vasubandhu (Paris and Louvain, 
1923-31), chap. 6, p. 185; hereafter abbreviated as Koéa, 
and L. de La Vallée Poussin, Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi 
(Paris, 1928-29), p. 594; on andsrava, see also footnote 
58 of this paper), and thence gains by means of these 
a comprehension of the Four Truths. From the first of 
these sixteen thoughts, which is obtained by “ stabiliza- 
tion without [any special] view,” (apranihita-samédhi) , 
he rids himself of ten bonds (jye>!, samyojna; these are 
the ten anusaya, (“ propensities”) which are the drsti, 
“ (wrong-) views ”: satkdyadrsti, “view (i.e. belief in) 
of a real personality,” silavrétapardmarsadrsti, “ view 
of practises and observances (which are from the Bud- 
dhist point of view wrong, or else belief in such as the 
only means to salvation),” vicikitsddrsti, “view of 
doubts,” kadmacchandadrsti, “view of desire for lusts,” 
vydpddadrsti, “ view of malice”; see Koga, chap. 5, pp. 
84-85; and five which are not drsti, namely, love, hate, 
pride, error, doubt; see Kosa, chap. 5, p. 9; Demiéville, 
Lévi, Takakusu, Hébégirin Dictionnaire Encyclopédique 
du Bouddhisme d’apres les sources chinoises et japonaises 
(Tokyo, 1929-37), p. 125. Thence he is directed towards 
a state that is andsrava, “ without flux,” (see note 58), 
obtains the correct view, leaves the “land” or “ stage 
of the profane,” and takes up residence in the “way of 
the saint” (drya-maérga). He has escaped from the 
three lower durgati (“ evil destinies,” i.e. beings in hell, 
ghosts, animals) and violent death. He may become 
srota-dpanna, an “Enterer of the stream,” the first of 
the four stages of Hinayfna sanctity (see footnote 91), 
possessed of the seven bodhipaksika-dharma, “ principles 
which are conducive to Enlightenment,” (on these see 
Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist San- 
skrit Literature (London, 1932), chap. 4, pp. 80-165) 
which lead to the second thought, ete. It should be 
noted that the number of bonds varies according to each 
of the sixteen thoughts. From the sixteenth he attains 





complete srota-dpanna, i.e., he will not be reborn more 
than seven times among the gods and seven times among 
mankind. 


He has cut off the root of suffering; he has 


that thereby they attain to maturation; of pure 
gold, unalloyed silver, rich jade, and rare gems, 
there are none of these that she does not come to 
bear. For having a simile for samatha and vipa- 
syand, nothing is more apt than this; therefore, it 
is called Daw-dih, “ Earth of the Daw.” 

Of yore, the Protector of the Many,** possessing 
the attainment of the three clairvoyances (vidya) ** 


put an end to sorrow. He is utterly beyond the possi- 
bility of falling back into the three evil destinies, and he 
is incapable of committing the five sins which cause 
immediate damnation. In this way the Buddhist attains 
samatha, 

*° Guann >m, probably vipasyand. This is discussed in 
chap. 24 of the Yogdcdérabhiimi (Taishd. 15. 219a-220¢: 
and Demiéville, op. cit., 419-420). There vipasyand is 
defined: the Yogdcdéra meditating alone in his hermitage 
(aranya) sees the five skandha according to the truth, 
i.e., that they are only suffering, voidness, imperma- 
nence, egolessness (these are the four aspects, dkdra, of 
the truth of suffering in the Abhidharma; see Kosa, 
chap. 7, p. 31) ; what men call the body is fundamentally 
non-existent. The Yogdcdra Buddhist ponders on fifty- 
five metaphorical aspects of the body which show its 
vileness and transitory nature. He also meditates on 
the five skandha, on nama (“name”), and _ riipa 
(“form”), and on impermanence. Vipasyand is, strictly 
speaking, an “examination”; I follow Demiéville in 
translating from the Chinese equivalent for this term, 
guann bm, 

8° This phrase is difficult. It reads in Chinese: Shyh 
cherng ding dih»», I take Shyh as being parallel to the 
preceding shann be and chii»»e, Cherng probably is to be 
taken in the sense of “to attain, to realize.” 

31 Maw-yann liow-shuang shuay you sy-luh guei-jing 
guu-shern>a, The “Valley Numen,” of course, has 
reference to chap. 6 of the Lao-tzyy. See above note 2) 
of this paper. On the phrase guei-jing ®.4v, cf. the 
similar phrase hwan-jing 24. aw, discussed above note 13. 
I follow Hayashiya (op. cit., 263) in understanding 
mau-yan br in the sense of suguretaru hito, i.e., “ pre- 
eminent,” or “select worthies.” See also on this term 
Ueda Daijiten, 13952. Liow-shuang »s, the “ six doubles,” 
probably refer to the stages of Srota-dpanna, Sakrdé- 
gamin, Arhat, Pratyeka-Buddha, Buddha, and their re: 
spective fruits. Cf. Daw-an’s Preface to the Shyr-ell 
men jing>t, (CST. 6 Taishé. 55.45b), and Hayashiya, 
op. cit., p. 184, n. 1; see also note 91 of this paper. 

82 Bau bu; variant bau >v; I translate the former. 

83 Jong-yow >w, of uncertain meaning, an archaic trans- 
lation of Bhagavat, an epithet of the Buddha. For this 
equivalence, see Demiéville, op. cit., p. 422, n. 9, and 
CST. 1 Taishé. 50. 5a. 

84 San-dar>x or san-ming»y, tisro-vidyéh. These are 
(1) suh-ming>z, in full, suh-ming jyh-jenq ming", 
pirva-nivasdnusmrti-jnrdna-saksat-kriyd-vidyd, clairvoy- 
ance as to one’s former births; (2) sheng-syy jyh-jenq 
ming °>, cyuty-upapdda jndna-sdksat-kriyd-vidyd, i. e., 
tian-yean ©, divya-caksus, divine sight by which one sees 
the future rebirth of beings; (3) low-jinn jyh-jeng 
ming *4, dsrava-ksaya jndna-kriydé-vidyd, clairvoyance 
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produced illumination from afar.** Having the 
eight tones,°* and the four discriminations,” he 
gloriously and grandly diffused his conversion. 
Recognizing the disease [of beings], he thus could 
effect a cure ; his holy counsels are hard to reckon.** 

Coming to the time when the Thus Come * 
made the Good Departure,*® the Great Teaching 
ceased. The five hundred Non-attached Ones,* 


whereby one knows that the dsravas, “ flux,” i. e., streams 
of defiling tendencies which lead to suffering and rebirth, 
have been exhausted. (See note 58). Of these the first 
and the third are identical with two of the abhijnd, (on 
these see note 63), and the second is said to result from 
the third abhijnd. See also Mochizuki Shinké, Bukkyé 
Daijiten, hereafter abbreviated as BD (Tokyo, 1931-36), 
II, 1685a-c; Kosa, chap. 7, p. 108; F. Edgerton, Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, abbreviated BHS (New 
Haven, 1953), p. 260, s.v. traividya: see also Yogdcdra- 
bhiimi chap. 16 and 17, Taishé. 15.200b-c; 200c-201la; 
Demiéville, op. cit., 407-408. 

35 Shya-jiann ce; the translation is uncertain. 

%° Ba-inet. These are eight qualities, literally, in, 
“tones,” of a Buddha’s voice: (1) extremely agreeable 
tone (jyi-hao ince), (2) soft and gentle tone (rou-roan 
inch), (3) harmonious and suitable tone (her-shyh 
inci), (4) venerable and sagacious tone (tzuen-huey 
inci), (5) non-effeminate tone (bu-neu ink), (6) un- 
mistaken tone (bu-wwh incl), (7) profound and far- 
yma tone (shen-yeuan inem), (8) inexhaustible tone 
(Du-jye inn). 

37 Syh-biann ©, abbreviation for syh wu-ay biann°?, 
syh wu-ay jieec4, or syh wu-ay jyh*t, catasrah prati- 
samvidah, “four special discriminations.” These are: 
(1) faa wu-ay bianns, dharma-pratisamvid, “ discrimi- 
nation of the dharma without hinderance”; (2) Yih 
wu-ay biann ¢t, artha-pratisamvid, “ discrimination of the 
meaning without hinderance”; (3) Tsyr wu-ay biann ‘%, 
nirukti-pratisamvid, “ discrimination of the words witk- 
out hinderance”; (4) Leh-shuo wu-ay biannev, “ dis- 
crimination of felicitous expression.” Kosa, chap. 7, pp. 
89-94; Edgerton, BHS, s.v. pratisamvid. 

88 Shyh-bing ell liau sheng-dean nan-suann cw, I emend 
sheng x to shenq‘y. Phonetically and graphically these 
logographs could be easily confused: sheng * Karlgren, 
822a, *sieng/siding; shenq‘y, Karlgren, 835z, identical 
reconstruction. If this emendation be correct, then 
sheng-dean refers to the tripitaka which contains the 
holy counsels of the Buddha. 

** Ru-lai %, Tathagata, an epithet of the Buddha, gen- 
erally interpreted to mean: “ He who comes in the same 
manner as did all the other Enlightened Ones.” 

“© Shann-shyh 4a, Sugata, “One who has Gone Well,” 
another epithet of the Buddha. Does it go too far to 
think that Daw-an here makes a slight religious pun? 

“ Wu-juh 4, an archaic translation of Arhat. See 
CST. 1 Taishé. 505a. Demiéville, op. cit., 346, n. 5, notes 
that this may refer to the Arhats of the Council of 
Rajagrha, or else to the Arhats of the Council of 
Kaniska. He notes, however, that the latter is only 
attested in Chinese sources which date after Daw-an’s 
time. 


having passed on, the Sacred Doctrine went awry. 
Thereupon, there was a sramana, a Master of the 
Three Canons (Tripitaka-dharmdcarya), whose 
name was Sangharaksa.*? He, looking aloft, pon- 
dered ** on the fact that the various practises were 
spread through the mass of books and, looking 
down, he pitied those who, manifesting zeal, had 
not yet fully derived benefit; ** so considering as 
orthodox the mass of scriptures, he compiled their 
essentials and made a résumé of their practises. 
Setting up the items in their proper order and 
sequence, he thereby made a work in some twenty- 
seven chapters.*® 

Indeed, as concerns these practises, they are as 
important as a man’s head which must be carried 
throughout life and may not even for a moment be 
dropped; or like breathing which must be con- 
tinued throughout life and may not even for a 
moment be stopped! If one’s breath be stopped, 
then one’s life will be imperiled; if one’s head be 
dropped, then one’s life will be lost. Likewise if 
the practitioner even momentarily dispenses with 
these methods, secretly there will have entered 
brigands and bandits.*® 

There was the Awakener,*’ An Shyh-gau, the 
first son of the King of Arsak, who, abdicating 
{his rights to the throne of] the kingdom, nobly 
relinquished the position of one possessed of ten 
thousand chariots of war.*® ‘“ Possessed of a ca- 
pacity to make his refined virtues illustrious,” *” 
he “ altered his countenance,” *° and cultivated the 
Way. He went beyond his realm and spread con- 
version ; thus he came to this country. The teach- 
ings transmitted by him are deep, subtle, superior, 
abstruse. Moreover, he detached ** seven chapters 


*?In Chinese, Jong-huh 4, “ Protector of the Order,” 
or perhaps “ Protected by the Order.” 

““T read weidd with the Kéraizéde ed.; the Song «t 
and Yuan 4g texts give yea 4h, 

“* Fuu mean fa-jinn bu shi-shya4i; I construe an im- 
plied jee 4 at the end, “those who. . .” 

*° On the two Chinese versions of this work see Demié- 
ville, op. cit., 343-363. 

*©T read jian goeidk (variant: goei4!). The loc. 
class. seems to be Tzuoo-juann. Cf. seventeenth year of 
Duke Cherng 4m; “Your vassal has heard that disorder 
on the outside is called jian 4n, on the inside it is called 
goei 40,” 

*? Kai-shyh 4, an archaic translation of Bodhisattva; 
see CST. 1 Taishé. 50. 5c. 

**T.e., the imperial throne. Cf. Mencius, chap. 1. 

*° Shanq-shu, chap. 1. 

’°T.e., he was converted. For the phrase see Juang- 
tzyy, chap. 5. 

51 Jer dq, variant shidr; I translate the former. 
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of those which had been put together by San- 
gharaksa and translated them into Chinese. The 
sounds [in his translation] approach absolute ele- 
gance ; the plainness ** is “true solid, ah! as the 
uncarved trunk.” °* At times, he alters the plain- 
ness and allows ornament ; at other times, he bases 
on the plainness and does not adorn it.** Truly 
magnificant! Shyh-gau we judge has grasped his 
(i. e., Sangharaksa’s) purport. 

Now for severing the source of sexual love, for 
extinguishing the hope for glory, and for laying to 
rest the chasing and hunting [emotions], nothing 
takes precedence over tranquilization (samatha). 
For fully clearing up foolishness and doubts, for 
comprehending the nine ways,°® for perceiving that 
the body is illusory,®* nothing comes ahead of con- 





°? Jyr 4s i.e., the plain matter, the body of the text. 
See below note 54. 

°° Lao-tzyy, chap. 15. There the phrase is used as a 
metaphor to describe the solid character of the prac- 
tioners of yore skilled in the arts of the Daw. 

°¢T am not certain in what sense this sentence is to 
be taken. Although it is true that Sangharaksa’s 
Yogdcdrabhiimi is composed partly in prose and partly 
in verse, in the Chinese version of An Shyh-gau both 
are rendered by prose. As the work makes great use 
of apologues (drstdnta) to illustrate points of doctrine, 
ete., it may be that Daw-an had in mind this distinction. 
The “ plainness ” in this case would refer to plain prose 
statement, the “ornament” to allegorical passages. 

55 Jeou-daw 4t, an archaic translation for nava-sat- 
tvdsah, otherwise translated in Chinese as jeou-jyy 4, or 
jeou yeou-chyng jiu 4, respectively, “nine abodes,” or 
“nine abodes of sentient beings.” These nine are: (1) 
Yuh-jieh jy ren tiandw, “The gods (deva) and men 
(mdnusa) of the Kadma-dhétu, the Realm of Desire.” 
This includes all men, lower beings, and the Kaémédva- 
cara gods, i.e., those gods dwelling in the realm of 
desire. (2) Farn-jonq tian &, Brahma-kdya, the “ Com- 
pany of Brahma”; (3) Jyi guang jing 4%, Abhdsvara, 
“Utmost Radiant Purity”; (4) Biann-jing tian 4%, 
Subha-krtsna, “ Wholly Pure.” With the exception of 
the first, the above include the gods of the first, second 
and third Dhydna-bhiimi (“Trance-stages”) of the 
Ripavacara gods, i.e., those gods dwelling in the realm 
of form. (5) Wu-sheang tiene, Asamjnisattva, “ With- 
out Thought ”; (6) Kong wu-biann chuh eb Akdsdnantya- 
yatana, “The Stage of the Infinitude of Space”; (7) 
Shyh wu-biann chuhec, Vijidndnantydyatana, “The 
Stage of the Infinitude of Consciousness ”; (8) Wu-suoo- 
yeou chuh «4, Akimeanydyatana, “The Stage to which 
Nothing Pertains”; (9) Fei-sheang fei-fei-sheang ©, 
“The Stage of Neither Thought Nor Not Thought.” 
These last four are in the Aripyadhdétu (“ Formless 
Realm”) where dwell the Arépdvacara gods, the gods 
dwelling in the formless realm. On these abodes see 
Koga, chap. 3, p. 22, n. 4; BHS, p. 554 s. v. sattvdvdsa, 
and BD, vol. I, p. 644c; for the last four, see also BD, 
V, 483la-b. 

°° Cf. Taishé. 15. 219a-220. 


templation (vipasyand). The Great Sage (Ma- 
harsi) by means of these attains the five bases,* 
and ascends to the stage of non-flux.** For ele- 
vating the Beautiful Conversion, for transforming 
the obstinate commonality, nothing takes prece- 
dence over samatha. There is not anything that 
does not come out from these. Truly, indeed, may 
one say that this Great Instruction, abounding in 
virtue, has been attained in Sangharaksa’s text. 
As [in the text the discussion proceeds as regards] 
practise,°® from the five aggregates (skandha),” 
and ends in their formation and destruction,™ then 
this is [instruction in] the traces of the exhaustion 
of flux (andsrava), and of the truth of suffering 
(duhkha-satya). As for the chapter on the bases 
of thaumaturgy (rddhipdda),®* then this is the 
essentials of the five supra-knowledges (abhijid) 
[gained by one who has obtained Samatha and the 
first] dhydna.** As for the fifty-five contempla- 


°* Wuu-gen ef, indriya. The reference is probably to 
the indriyas as “controling principles.” These are: 
(1) éraddhd, “faith,” (2) virya, “energy,” (3) smrti, 
“mindfulness,” (4) sdémadhi, “stabilization of mind,” 
and (5) prajid, “ gnosis.” 

58 Wu-low °, andsrava, “without flux.” There are 
four dsravas: kdma-, bhava-, avidyd-, and drsty-, respec- 
tively, “ desire,” or “lust,” “existence,” i.e., craving for 
existence, “ unwisdom,” a primordial nescience as to the 
nature of reality, and “view,” i.e., wrong or heretical 
opinions. These “ fluxes” stain the very fabric of being 
so that one is captivated by samsdra, the round of birth 
and death. By means of the sixth abhijnd (“ supra 
knowledge”) an Arhat knows that in himself, “The 
dsravas, having dried up, flow no more,” (suské dsravi 
na puna sravanti). See BHS, p. 111, s.v. dsrava. 

5° Shyng &, Hayashiya, op. cit., 270, n. 6, understands 
shyng in the sense of samskéra. I believe this is in- 
correct. I think that shyng here is used to translate 
dcdra, “ practise.” 

6° Wuu-in ei, skandha, “ aggregates.” The ascetic con- 
templates the origin of the five corporal aggregates: 
rapa, “form,” vedand, “feeling,” samjnd, “thought,” 
samskéra, “ compounding,” and vijidna, “ consciousness.” 
He learns their characteristics and how to discriminate 
them. Demiéville, op. cit., 399-400. 

*: Chap. 5 of An Shyh-gau’s version of the Yogdcéra- 
bhimi is devoted to this. By contemplating the forma 
tion and destruction of the skandha one rids oneself of 
the notion of a permanent pudgala, “ego.” See Demié- 
ville, op. cit., 400. 

®2 Shern-tzwu %, rddhi-pdda. Chap. 6 of An Shyh-gau’s 
translation treats of this. (Taishé. 15.235b. 236a). 
This corresponds to chap. 22 in Dharmaraksga’s versiol. 
See also Demiéville, op. cit., 409-412. For these foul 
see BD, II, 1794b. Rddhi is also one of the six abhijié. 
On rddhi see also following note. 

®’ Supposedly one who has attained samatha and the 
first dhydna will likewise obtain the five (or six) 
abhijnad, “supra-knowledges” (Taishé. 15.217a). 8 
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tions,** then this is the basis of the four [aspects 
of] impermanence (anitya) ® which lead to libera- 
tion from the three bonds (samyojana) .® 

Men located in this world, if their benightedness 
and nescience are not yet dispelled, “joyously ” 
take pleasure in seductive appearance * “ as if they 
were feasting at the Great Sacrifice.” ®* Since one 
has been placed in the sea of filth,®* one is shut up 
in darkness for nine months; having been born to 
“a situation where one is stuck fast in perplexi- 
ties,” “© one sorrowfully encounters ** a hundred 


given in the Mahdvuyutpatti (Section 1, p. 4), these 
six abhijnd are: (1) Divyacaksus, “divine eye.” By 
means of this power a Bodhisattva sees in minute detail 
how, according to their deeds, all beings are born and 
die; (2) Divya-srotra, “divine ear.” By means of this 
power a Bodhisattva can hear all sounds and under- 
stand their significance; (3) Para-citta-jnadna, “ discern- 
ment of the mind or thought of others”; (4) Péurva- 
nivdsdnusmrti jndna, also called cyuty-upapdda darsana, 
“viewing birth and death.” A Bodhisattva by this 
means remembers his own prior existences and those of 
others; (5) Rddhi, “ wonder-working power.” By means 
of this a Bodhisattva “... realizes rddhi in its various 
aspects. Being one, he becomes many; having become 
multiple, he becomes one; he enjoys the experience of 
becoming visible or invisible; he goes unimpeded through 
a wall, a rampart or a mountain; he travels cross-legged 
in the sky, like a winged bird; he dives up and down 
the earth as if it were water; he touches and feels with 
his hands the sun and the moon, which are so potent and 
powerful; he can reach as far as the Brahma-world with 
his body.” (See the Dasa-bhiimika-sitra edited by J. 
Rahder (Paris, 1926), p. 34, as quoted by Har Dayal, 
The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Litera- 
ture (London, 1932), p. 113); (6) Asrava-ksaya-jndna, 
“the knowledge of the destruction of the Asravas.” A 
Bodhisattva is aware of having rid himself of these, as 
well as of others who have also destroyed them. On 
these six abhijnd, a good popular summary is given in 
Dayal, op. cit., 106 f. 

**Guann>m, probably vipasyané. See Taishd. 15. 
236a-b and Demiéville, op. cit., 419-420. See above also 
note 29. 

* These four aspects are: (1) Wu-charng ek, “ im- 
permanence,” (2) kuuwel, “suffering,” (3) kong em, 
“voidness,” (4) wu-wooen, “non-ego,” or “ non-person- 
ality (in the sense of a substantial entity) .” 

°° San-jye ©, trini-samyojandni, namely, satkéya-drsti- 
Silavratapardmarsa-, and vicikitsd-. BD, II, 1499a-b. 
Also see above, note 28 of this paper. 

°7 Seh ep, riipa. 

** Quoted from the Lao-tzyy, chap. 20. 

**T.e., the mother’s womb. 

°° Twen-jan ea; the older form found in the Yih-jing is 
juen-jan et, cf. Tsyr-hae, s.v. juen-jan er, 

2 ZTuoes (or li) gowet; I translate li as Daw-an 
speaks of the “hundred sorrows” (or “ misfortunes ”’) 
he had encountered in his life, and uses the latter word 
in CST. 6 Taishé. 55. 44a. 5. 
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calamities. Subsequently, turning on to old age 
and death (jarémarana), one is involved in miser- 
ies that are legion. Tossed about or sinking in the 
five streams,”* none are able to turn back by them- 
selves.”* 

The Sage, seeing deeply, takes these to be a 
proof of suffering, and roving as a Numen the 
eight ways,’* he for long ascends to lasting peace. 
If one concentrates one’s seminal power and 
searches out antiquity, then one finds ease and 
happiness such as this; if one displays one’s feel- 
ings and gives reign to one’s desires, then one is 
afflicted with poison such as that [mentioned pre- 
viously]. These two ways are manifest and plain; 
it is fitting that they should be in accord with the 
way which one follows. If one polishes* with 
stone one flays the hard and splits the adamantine. 
The plain ground is refined and deep; the five 
colors luminous and glittering.”* [As the text] 
from this point of view discusses this, one cannot 
but exert oneself! 

“T, born at an unlucky moment,” *? have met 
with the severing of the main-stays of the imperial 
net."* The “Northern barbarians” *® trouble 
China; the “ Left of the Mountains ” *° has been 


72 Wuu-liou e¥, an older translation for wuu-daw, the 
“five ways of birth as a sentient being”: infernal 
beings, hungry ghosts, animals, men, and gods. 

78 Tzyh-faan ev, Under the form tzyh-faan ew this term 
may designate Confucian introspection, the “return to 
one’s self.” (Demiéville, op. cit., 426, n. 3). However, 
here I think it is to be taken in a more literal sense. 

™* Ba-luhex, I am not certain as to just what is 
designated by these “eight ways.” They may refer to 
the eight devalokas, i.e., the four devalokas of the Ripa- 
dhdtu and the four Aripalokas. 

75 Tsuey-suey *Y; variants: Sonq: tsoei-suey.ez; Yuan 
and Ming: tsuey-biht# Hayashiya, op. cit., 27, glosses 
this as migake-ba; I follow his gloss. 

76 My translation is uncertain; I follow more or less 
Hayashiya’s kokuyaku, but I am uncertain of the mean- 
ing. In Chinese these two sentences read: Shyr yii 
tsuey-suey bau-jian jye-gang suh-jyr jing-shen wuu-seh 
biing-tsann tb, 

™ Yeu sheng bu cherntc, Quoted from the Shy-jing, 
yeufd replacing woofe in the original. See Legge, III, 
iii, ITI, 4. 

78 A phrase indicating the breakdown of the imperial 
system. 

7 Shean-yeun ff, a term in the Shy-jing indicating the 
Northern barbarians. See Legge, II, i, VII, 1, 5. 

8° Shan-tzuoo fs, This roughly corresponds to the area 
to the east of the Tay-harng range‘; the region of the 
present Honan and Hopei. At the time that Daw-an 
lived in this area he had to change his residence no less 
than nine times. (Tang Yongq-torng, op. cit., 199). 
Daw-an was at Yeh" at the time of the general unrest 
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submerged beneath them. I have avoided the 
troubles by going to Huoh-tzer.** My teacher has 
died; my friends are cut off. Everywhere then 
for advice and counsel I looked but there was no 
one with whom I could consult. 

At this time there were sramana Jy Tarn- 
jeang » ** of Yann-men' ** and sramana Jwu Seng- 
fuu/** of Yeh-duh*.*° These two humane men, 
clever and perspicacious, were endowed with efful- 
gent intelligence. Full of faith, they were fond of 
the ancients. Braving dangers, they arrived from 
afar, and I was able to exchauge pledges of friend- 
ship [and ideas] with them. Searching out the 
chapters and examining the sentences, I have made 





which broke out at the end of the Western Jinn: in- 
vasion of the Huns of Jaw, seizure of Loyang in 311, 
of Charngan in 316, and of the exodus of the Jinn to 
Nanking. Daw-an also alludes to these barbarian 
troubles in his Preface to the In chyr-ruh jing *%i (CST. 
6 Taishdé. 55. 45a-5). 

81 Located in the modern Shansi where Daw-an sought 
to avoid the troubled times (see GSJ. 5 Taishé. 50. 351c). 
Demiéville, op. cit., 347, n. 6, notes that this preface was 
probably written during Daw-an’s youth. 

8? The GSJ states that when Daw-an was in Huoh-tzer 
he met with a certain Jy Tarn‘t* of Binq-jout! when 
the latter was lecturing (jeang'™) on the In chyr-ruh 
jing (Sitra of the Skandha-dhétv-dyatana) and that 
Daw-an then received instructions from two men, who of 
whom was Jy Tarn. But as is attested from this preface 
and from Daw-an’s Preface to the In chyr-ruh jing (CST. 
6 Taishdé. 55. 45a), this is a mistake. Jeang is part of Jy 
Tarn’s name (i.e., Jy Tarn-jeang) and hence it cannot 
be taken in a verbal sense. This statement about 
Daw-an having studied under Jy Tarn is also highly 
suspect (cf. Tang, op. cit., 193). Jy Tarn-jeang collabo- 
rated with Daw-an in writing the latter’s Annotations to 
the In chyr-ruh jing, and the Annotations to the Daw-dih 
jing. Daw-an’s Preface to the In chyr-ruh jing says: 
“At this time Bhiksu Jwu Faa-jiht of Tay-yang fo 
(This should read Dah-yang‘?; Dah-yang during the 
Jinn dynasty belonged to the Her-dong Commandery ‘4, 
and was located in the area of the modern Pyng-luh 
District ‘tr in Shansi) and the man of Daw (i.e., re- 
ligious) Jy Tarn-jeang 's of Bing-jou (located in modern 
Shansi) ascending the mountains, and braving the ban- 
dits, one after the other, collected from afar. These 
two scholars were eminently perspicacious and, in their 
erudition, comprehensive. They were men who in their 
teaching were indefatigable. Thence, with them... I 
made this annotated exegesis.” (CST. 6 Taishé. 55. 45a. 
8-10). 

** Yann-men tt, “ wild-goose Gate,” was located in the 
vicinity of Day District ™ in Shansi. 

8¢ Jwu Seng-fuu’s biography is in GSJ. (5 Taishé. 50. 
355b). 

*° The metropolis of Yeh tv was located in the modern 
Ling-jang District * of Honan. 


this exegesis.** I hope *’ that relying on these 
[two companions] more advanced, at least for this 
while, I may have been slightly awakened. Mos- 
quitoes and gnats fluttering their wings thereby 
aid the Wind-circle ( Vairambha),** an ants’ tumu- 
lus adds a heap to the summit of the lofty peak. 
How can it be but that one will be benefited by the 
noble fortitude of these two saints! The “ search- 
ing in the esoteric” **° is mysterious and far-re- 
moved ; °° I reflect that even the Class of Eight * 
found this difficult; how much more [is this the 
ease then as regards] this minor student of later 
learning who draws near here. However, as for 
the holy land of India, the way thither is rocky 
and mountainous, and it is remote and far away. 
Distantly I perceive my colleagues coming little 
by little to carry on the Universal Conversion ; but 
the previous pundits have already passed on, and 
the Sages to come have not yet arrived. Advance 
or retreat, travel is fraught with hardship; sighing 
and weeping, therefore, | have made this commen- 
tary, chapter by chapter and sentence by sentence ; 
it is drawn up with the crimson [of a devout heart]. 
I hope that all Possessors of Numinous Ubiquity * 
will illumine my foolish gasping “* which needs 
must have done harm to the Supernal Traces and 
will cast light on my errors and rectify my 
omissions. 


8° This commentary (now lost) is mentioned in CST. 5 
Taisho. 55. 39e. 

87 Shifx; the variant buh ty makes no sense. 

88 Cf. the same use of this rhetorical device in Daw-an’s 
Preface to the Annotations on the Mahdnépéna-smrti- 
stitra (CST. 6 Taishé. 55.43c). Vairambha (swei-lan tz) 
has two meanings: (1) the great wind circle which sup- 
posedly supports the water circle on which the earth 
rests; (2) the great wind which finally scatters the 
universe. See BD, V, 4364c. Since the term is am- 
biguous it is impossible to tell in which sense Daw-an 
uses it here. 

8® A phrase used in the Shih-tsyr 4 of the Yih-jing. 

°° T.e., far-removed from mundane things. 

*1 Ba-bey >, These are the syh-shiang s¢ the four de- 
grees of Hinaydna sanctity: Srota-dpanna, “ Enterer of 
the stream [of holy living],” Sakrdégamin, “One who 
has one more return,” i.e., rebirth, Andgdmin, “One 
who has no more return,” and Arhan, “Saint,” and the 
Syh-guoo #4, “four fruits,” or “attainments” of these 
four degrees. See BD, II, 1771a. 

*2 Shern-tong ee. This ordinarily translates rddhi. 
Here I follow Hayashiya who understands shern-tong 
in the sense of arahan, i.e., those who possess rddhi, the 
Arhats. See Hayashiya, op. cit., p. 271. 

*? Yu-qust, Literally this means the sound made by @ 
fish at the surface of the water. The meaning may be 
“ gasping need.” 
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STUDIES IN SAMKHYA (II)* 


J. A. B. VAN BuITENEN 


HarvaRp UNIVERSITY 


AHAMKARA 


AHAMKARA IS ONE of those deceptive Indian 
concepts which retain a certain plausibility when 
translated into our thought and, as a result, are 
accepted at face value.’ It arrives comparatively 
late on the scene of early speculation, if we go by 
the occurrences of the term in the extant texts. 
Almost invariably it is associated with terms sug- 
gestive or indicative of Simkhya influence. The 
Simkhya doctrine itself is still too often regarded 
as a rational system, ever since Garbe* described 
it so. All this has led scholars into believing that 
ahamkdra is a typical Samkhya creation, a neces- 
sary hypothesis for the consistency of the doctrine, 
a deliberate rational construction. 

Jacobi * defines ahamkdara as the principle “ ver- 
mige dessen wir uns fiir handelnd und leidend 
usw. halten, wihrend wir selbst, d. h. unsere Seele 
davon ewig frei bleiben.” Garbe* adds: “die 
Funktion des Ahamkara ist also die Hervorbrin- 
gung von Wahnvorstellungen (abhimdna), und 
zwar derjenigen Wahnvorstellungen, welche die 
Idee des Ich in rein materielle Dinge und Pro- 
zesse hineintragen.” Frauwallner® writes: “das 
Ichbewusstsein (ahamkdrah) .. ist eine volkom- 
mene Neuschépfung, zu der er [sc. the hypothetical 
PaficaSikha] auf folgende Weise kam .. Wenn man 
alle psychischen Vorgiinge in das Bereich der Ma- 
terie verlegte und den psychischen Organen zu- 
schrieb, dann konnte man auch die falschen Vor- 
stellungen von Ich und Mein nicht der Seele lassen 
.. Entweder schrieb man sie einem der bereits 
gegebenen Organe zu, oder man nahm fiir sie ein 





*See JAOS, LXXVI (1955), pp. 173 ff. 

*Mbh. quotations are from the critical edition of 
Moksadharma in Santiparvan, ed. S. K. Belvalkar, fasce. 
22-24 (Poona, 1951-53). 

*Richard Garbe, Die Sdadmkhya-Philosophie: Eine 
Darstellung des indischen Rationalismus? (Leipzig, 1927). 

*H. Jacobi, Philosophische Monatshefte, XIII, p. 420, 
quoted by Garbe, 0. c¢., p. 311. 

' oe o.c., p. 311, after Kariké 24; Sitra 1,72; 

» 16. 

*Erich Frauwallner, Geschichte der indischen Philo- 
sophie. Band I (Salzburg, 1953), ch. 6, pp. 309-10. 
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neues Organ an Pajficasikha nahm ein 
eigenes Organ an, das Ichbewusstsein (aham- 
karah).” 

All these definitions and descriptions are true 
enough, as far as they go; but they do not go far 
enough. None of them really accounts for the 
most surprising aspect of this “ philosophical ” 
concept: its cosmic function of creator of the em- 
pirical universe. But why should the spirit’s self- 
projection be equivalent to world creation? And, 
an important question, why should the self-projec- 
tion be erroneous and illusory, but the identical 
world creation true and real? 

Senart’s comments ® are still to the point: “ Les 
interprétes, méme occidentaux, des philosophémes 
simkhya prennent volontiers pour monnaie authen- 
tique, pour réflexion spontanée, toutes les combi- 
naisons de la doctrine achevée en syst¢me.” “A 
traiter les systémes hindous, ainsi qu’il arrive 
communément, comme de purs produits de la ré- 
flexion raisonnante, pratiquant en parfaite mai- 
trise l’étude objective des problémes, a les isoler des 
inspirations religieuses et des notions courantes 
qui ont guidé leurs premiers pas, & y supposer une 
logique serrée et, si j’ose dire, substantielle, dont 
la pensée hindoue se montre habituellement peu 
capable, on méconnait les conditions et on fausse 
les enchainements de Vhistoire.” 

Research into the genesis of a concept like 
ahamkdra is handicapped from the start by the 
assumption that at the end of the development 
must lie the complete and perfect doctrine.’ Im- 
plicit is an evolutionist a priori. One does not at 
least reserve the possibility that the classical doc- 
trine really represents a minority doctrine, remain- 
ing after the majority views had been dissolved in 
Vedanta and Paiicaraitra, already moribund when 
formulated in the Karika, dead soon after.*® 


It is this attitude which made Margarethe 


* Emile Senart, “ Rajas et la théorie indienne des trois 
gunas,” J. As., 11™e série, tome VI (1915), pp. 153; 164. 

7Cf. Franklin Edgerton, “The Meaning of Simkhya 
and Yoga,” AJP, XLV (1924), p. 6. 

8 Cf. Frauwallner, o. c., p. 475. 
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Steiner’s little paper,® “ Ahamkira in den alteren 
Upanisaden ”—to my knowledge the only mono- 
graph dealing with the subject—so negative in its 
results. She set out to find in the upanisads the 
prototypes of the Samkhyan ahamkdra “ erroneous 
self-projection ” before gaining an insight into the 
whole complex of the concept, and—second limita- 
tion—concentrated mainly on the occurrences of 
the term itself. So she arrived at the conclusion: 
“der Begriff ahamkara ist in den Upanisaden 
derselbe wie bei Isvarakrsna in seiner Simkhya- 
Kariki.”*° Considering these limitations it is clear 
that this conclusion cannot be right, that is, com- 
pletely right. 

In our present study we shall depart from the 
cosmic function of the ahamkdra in order to find 
out if the cosmogonical role of the notion allows 
of a satisfactory explication in the context of early 
speculations, and how it came to be associated with 
such ideas as erroneous self-projection of the spirit. 

Let us first review the ahamkdra in the Karika. 
K. 13 declares that it is both a prakrti or evolvent 
and a vikrti or evolute; 22 that it is an evolute of 
the mahdn. In 24-25 it is described as follows: 


abhimdno *hamkdras tasmad dvividhah pravartate 
sargah / 
ekddasakas ca gunas tanmatrah paiicakas caiva // 
sittvika ekadasakah pravartate vaikrtid aham- 
karat / 
bhitddes tanmatrah sa tamasas taijasid ubhayam // 
‘Ahamkara is presumption. From it derives a 
twofold evolution: 1. the set of eleven; 2. the 
tanmatra set of five. The set of eleven, which is 
saittvika, derives from the vaikrta ahamkdra; the 
tanmatra set from the bhitdadi; both derive from 
the tatjasa.’ 


What strikes us most in the Karika’s description 
of world evolution is that there are two patterns, 
which we may call “vertical” and “horizontal.” 
Down to the ahamkdra we have a vertical evolu- 
tion: the mahdn descends directly from the pra- 
dhana, the ahamkdra directly from the mahdn. 
From the ahamkara on this pattern is abandoned: 
its evolution becomes a ramification. First it 
divides itself into three secondary ahamkdras 
which are all on the same plane; then these three 

*In Festgabe Garbe, Aus Indiens Kultur (Erlangen, 
1927), pp. 109 ff. 

1° 0. ¢., p. 114. 


divisions evolve two sets of plural products: the 
vaikrta evolves the eleven senses, the bhitddi the 
five tanmatras, the taijasa is somehow involved in 
both evolutions. Several points are obscure: What 
is the relation between the primary ahamkdara and 
the secondary ones? What is the chronological 
order, if any, of the sdttvika and tamasa evolution? 
May we infer from the sdttvika and tamasa 
evolutes congenial evolvents and are we to under- 
stand that the vaikrta is the sattvika ahamkdara, the 
bhitddi the tamasa one? What, then, is the role 
of taijasa and why are there no taijasa i.e. rajasa 
evolutes? and how can the rajas of the tatjasa he 
partly the cause of wholly sdttvika and wholly 
tamasa products? These questions can be reduced 
to two: why the horizontal pattern and why the 
gunas which nowhere else figure in evolution? 
So much is evident that the function of the aham- 
kara in the evolution process is much more compli- 
cated than those of pradhina and mahdn. By 
itself it creates the whole phenomenal world, not 
in successive evolutions, but immediately ; it is the 
father of the world but its ways are mysterious. 

No less mysterious is its name. It is currently 
translated literally as “I-maker” or the like, 
whereby is obviously meant ‘organ which forms 
the conception of the ego.’ But this rendering is 
not without its difficulties: if this had been the 
intended meaning when the term was coined, one 
wonders why the responsible thinker, capable of 
such conceptual thought, did not express himself 
more accurately in ahamtd-kara. Besides, °kara 
has as a rule the much more concrete sense of 
‘fashioning, building, making and doing with 
one’s hands.’ 

Again, this philosophical concept carries unex- 
pected mythological associations: it is identified 
with Brahmi and, more frequently, with Brahma’: 
predecessor Prajipati in the Moksadharma por- 
tions of the Mahabharata.’ It is true that the 
sections where this identification is made are com- 
paratively recent; but this holds equally for the 
introduction of ahamkdara itself. It must be re 
peated that the fact of later occurrence is neve! 
proof of modernity: the milieux from which these 
“later” notions hail may have been more conserva- 
tive and old-fashioned, or less given to broadcast: 
ing their views, or simply unlucky in the preserva 
tion of their texts. So if similar identifications 


11 MBh. 12, 175, 16; 291,20; 299,7; 300, 12. 
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are more frequently made in mythologizing or 
theistic texts which elaborate supposedly “pure ” 
Simkhya notions in a theistic spirit, this does not 
mean that ahamkdara had not carried such associa- 
tions from ancient times. We may note that es- 
pecially ahamkdra carries them, even there where 
the other principles are not so elaborated. And is 
there any reason to suppose that Saimkhya was 
originally innocent of theism? Edgerton’ has 
shown the contrary. Theistic associations abound 
from the beginning. MBh. 12,211,9 identifies 
Kapila, the mythical founder of Samkhya, with 
Prajapati, reminiscent of SvetUp. 5,2 where 
Kapila, first engendered (kapilam .. agre .. jdaya- 
minam) is Hiranyagarbha. Arada’s Simkhya can 
hardly be described as theistic; yet it equals Kapila 
with buddht and Prajapati with ahamkara.** It 
has been remarked that the relation between 
Paficaratra and theistic “elaborations” of Sam- 
khya is close; Paitcaratra emerges suddenly as a 
fairly complete system: how long does their rela- 
tion date back before we have documentary evi- 
dence ?** These considerations have led us straight 
into the Moksadharma; and in this random col- 
lection of texts from many different milieux and 
schools we find that attention is centered, not on 
the psychological function of ahamkara in the indi- 
vidual spirit, but on its evolutionary function in 
the process of world creation. It appears that we 
have grounds enough to concentrate on this latter 
function and not to exclude from the start the 
mythological associations as being secondary elabo- 
rations. 

We have seen that the current translation of 
ahamkara- is not without its difficulties. But there 
is another explanation which so far as been over- 
looked. Side by side with ahamkdra we find in 
later texts mamakara. Explications of ahamkara 
take always the form of a quoted sentence with iti: 
‘Lam .. I do ..’ ete.; of mamakdara: ‘This is 
mine’ ete. This points to another meaning of 
‘kira, not as in kumbhakara etc., but as in omkara, 
vasatkdra, svdhdkdra ete.: ‘the cry, uttering or 
ejaculation: Aham!?’ 





"0.¢., pp. 7 ff. 

** ASvaghosa, Buddhacarita I ed. (Calcutta, 1933), II 
trsl. (ib., 1936), by E. H. Johnston; reference is to 12, 21 
and the translator’s note. 

“For ahamkéra in “systematic” Paficaratra, see F. 
0. Schrader, Introduction to the Pdicardtra (Adyar, 
1916), pp. 75 ff. 


I do indeed believe that this interpretation of 
ahamkara explains the creator’s part which this 
principle plays in proto-Samkhyan evolution doc- 
trines. For the ‘cry: Aham!?’ as factor of world 
creation reminds one instantly of the many pas- 
sages in brahmanas and upanisads where an origi- 
nal being, when about to create, cries out: “ Aham 
...! hantaiham...!” Perhaps the clearest instance 
is found in BAUp. 1,4,1: dtmaivedam agra Asit 
purusavidhah / so ’nuviksya ndnyad datmano 
*pasyat / so *ham asmity agre vydharat / tato 
ahamnamabhavat: ‘the self was here alone in the 
beginning in the form of a man. He looked 
around and saw nothing but himself: and he cried 
out at the beginning: “ Here am J.” That is how 
the name J came to be.’ The creative power of this 
crying-out, this formulating is shown in MaitrUp. 
6,6 athavyahrtam va idam dsit / sa satyam pra- 
japatis tapas taptvanuvydharad bhir bhuvah svar 
itt / esaivasya prajapateh stavistha tantir ya loka- 
vatiti: ‘This here was yet unformulated ; the real- 
beyond, Prajapati, performed tapas and then for- 
mulated one after the other: “Earth, Sky, 
Heaven.” This is the most solid body of Prajapati, 
which consists in the world.’ The verb used in 
both cases is vyd-hr, used for the ritual, magically 
powerful cry, or formulation, of the priest. That in 
our BAUp. myth the self-formulation, the ahamna- 
man: ‘ Here am I,’ is really the beginning, nay the 
condition of creation becomes clear from the sequel: 
so *vet—aham vava srstir asmy aham hidam sarvam 
asrksitt / tatah srstir abhavat: ‘He knew: “J am 
creation, for J have created all this.” That is how 
creation came to be.’ The parallelism of 4,1 and 
4,5;6; 7%, with the practical applications following 
the description of Man’s exploits, shows their unity 
to be closer than that of 2-4 which interrupt this 
parallelism. 4,5 follows naturally on 4,1; 4,7 on 
4,5: tad dhedam tarhy avyadkriam asit / tan nima- 
ripabhyim eva vydkriyate—asau nima—ayam 
idamriipa iti / .. / sa esa tha pravista a nakha- 
grebhyah: ‘this here was then still unseparated ; 
it was separated as names and forms—“ this one 
is name, he has this form”; he entered into this 
here down to the nail-tops.’ He is the Man dima 
purusavidhah, whose name is J and whose form is 
CREATION. 

The speculations on creation-by-naming are 
already old*® in that period, and in a state of 


1° For a rather apodictical but thought-provoking dis- 
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transition. An older form is that of TandyaMBr. 
20, 14,2 which reads: “ Prajipati was here alone. 
He became Vic. Vac became his partner. He 
wished: ‘I will send out this Vac and it will go 
and unfold the whole world.’ So he sent out Vac 
and it went and unfolded all this.” A parallel in 
KathBr. 12,5 has: “ Prajapati was here. Vac was 
his partner. He copulated with her. Thereafter 
she parted and bore these creatures, then she re- 
turned into Prajaipati.” Vac is the self-formula- 
tion of Prajipati, personified in a female partner 
who brings forth the creatures, that is, formulates 
them, literally catts them into being. Prajapati 
may be unformulated (SatBr. 1, 1, 1,13; 1, 6,1, 20) 
but is also both formulated and unformulated, 
measured and unmeasured (ib. 6,5,3,7), as name 
and as form. In BAUp. 1, 4,3—to return to our 
basic text—we read that the “self as a male” 
wants to sport but has no partner to sport with; 
so he desires a partner, and it is said: “ He was as 
big as a man and a woman embracing.” This 
androgynous entity is split into two: they are 
husband and wife. 

It is against this background that we have to 
view the simple cry: “ Here am I.” An original 
being, at first unformulated, formulates himself; 
this self-formulation is Vac, from whom creation 
proceeds further: in other words, this self-formula- 
tion is world creation. That the female partner 
of our version still corresponds to the more ancient 
Vac becomes clear from another parallel version. 
In the creation myth BAUp. 1, 2, 1 = SatBr. 10, 6, 
5,1, an original being Nothing, or Hunger, or 
Death—one would paraphrase “the One-without, 
the INCOMPLETE one—desires to become himself: 
tan mano *kuruta-dtmanvi sydm itt. Follow several 
creation stories: one of the primordial waters; one 
of creation by tripartition; and one where this 
being desires: “ Let there be a second self to me.” 
This second self is a “son.” *?* The way in which 
this “second self” is produced is interesting: sa 
manasa vacam mithunam samabhavad asandya 
mrtyuh ‘by means of his desire** he—hunger, 





cussion see Maryla Falk, Ndmaripa and Dharmaripa 
(Caleutta, 1947), esp. ch. 1; her important Il mito 
psicologico nell'India antica was not accessible to me. 

*© In tne sense that it is the product of Hunger; but 
the very expression “second self” shows that it is 
intended as a self-creation, a self-manifestation. 

**In these creation myths manas has regularly the 
sense of ‘ will,’ rather than of ‘mind’ (always a make- 
shift) ; ef. above mano *kuruta = akémayata = aiksata. 


death—copulated with Vac.’ The discharge of 
semen becomes the year:** the year is his second 
self, his “son.” He himself bears his offspring for 
a year, then when it is born, he prepares to eat it, 
opens his mouth, emits the sound bhan while doing 
so, and so Vac comes to be. The Vac with whom 
he copulated was consequently yet unuttered, still 
within him. The story continues (2, 5): sa aiksata- 
yadi va imam abhimamsye kaniyo ’nnam karisya 
iti / sa taya vaca tendtmanedam sarvam asrjata 
yad idam kim ca ‘he wished: “If I use my will” 
on him (i.e. the year), I shall make a little food.” 
So by means of Vac he created with that self all, 
whatever there is.’ The point of the story is that 
Hunger wants food ; hence his offspring is the year 
which in its three seasons of summer, rains and 
harvest produces crop. Vac appears twice, both 
times unnecessarily it would seem: a relic of her 
former importance in the process of creation by 
formulation. If here she is evidently already on 
the decline, she is even more so in our basic version 
1,4,1—a mere female partner, anonymous—, and 
still more in another version (4,10) brahma vi 
idam agra asit / tad dtmanam evavet—aham brah- 
mast / tasmat tat sarvam abhavat ‘the brahman 
was here in the beginning; it knew only itself: 
“T am brahman”; therefrom this all came to be.’ 
Here it is the fact of self-recognition which is the 
condition of creation. If this last version ignores 
the female partner, the rudimentary Vac, by im- 
plication, still another version ignores here ex- 
plicitly: (ChUp. 6,2) sad eva somyedam agra asid 
ekam evddvitiyam ‘the sat was here in the begin- 
ning, alone and WITHOUT A PARTNER.’ This sat 
first produces tejas, then the waters, then food. As 
I have set forth elsewhere,”° these three “ elements” 
represent the three seasons, summer, rains and 
harvest; together they constitute the Year, the 
second self of our version in BAUp. 1, 2,1: hence 
that after food has been produced the sat starts 
creation: seyam devataiksata—hantaham mis 
tisro devata anena jivendtmandnupravisya nama- 
ripe vydkaravaniti ‘This deity wished: “Why, | 
will now enter these three deities (lejas, the waters 


18 tad yad reta dsit sa sumvatsaro *bhavat; undoubt- 
edly a direct symbolism of seminal flood and rains is 
intended. 

2° That the only occurrence of abhi-man in the older 
upanisads is in just this context is certainly significant. 

20In Radmdnuja’s Vedirthasamgraha (Poona, 1956), 
Intr., ch. I. 
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and food) as a living being myself and separate 
names and forms.”’ In this creation, too, we can 
discern the self-creation of sat which is completed 
with its entrance into its three constituent “ele- 
ments”: the seconp self above is the LIVING self, 
the unmanifest becomes the manifest. The unique, 
self-sufficient sat starts creation all by itself. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the explicit rejection of a 
partner, there are still traces of the ancient vdc in 
the famous formula vdcérambhanam vikdro naima- 
dheyam, as I hope to have proved elsewhere.** 

Is it a far cry from the Samkhyan ahamkara to 
this ancient complex of myths where creation 
starts from, or even consists in, the self-formula- 
tion of an original, unformulated and unformed 
being? It may seem so if we concentrate exclu- 
sively on the more advanced philosophical aspects 
of ahamkdra as the self-projection of the individual 
spirit; but when we start from the cosmic aham- 
kira it does not. It has been remarked ** that the 
cosmic ahamkdra can only be understood if there 
is a cosmic personality. There will be no one at 
present who seriously doubts that Saimkhya began 
by being theistic, in other words, by positing a 
cosmic person whose self-creation took place in a 
series of evolutions, one of which—and the most 
important for world creation—was ahamkara. 

When we sum up our results we can state our 
position as follows. We find the beginnings of the 
concept of ahamkdra in the older upanisads, in this 
form: at the beginning of creation a primordial 
being becomes conscious of himself, formulates 
himself, creates himself; these three distinctions 
do not really exist: consciousness-formulation- 
creation is actually one single process. We see that 
the creation myths where we found this origin of 
ahamkdra continue more ancient speculations 
where the creator’s formulation Vac was projected 
and personified in a female partner, wife of the 
creator and progenitrix of creation. This projec- 
tion is withdrawn and the function of Vac, who is 
contained within the creator, taken over by the 
creator, a process that reaches its climax in the 
sadvidya of ChUp. 6. The ahamkara is the aham- 
niman, the NAME I, by which the creator formu- 
lates himself, and to which automatically corre- 





“In “Vacirambhanam,” Suniti Kumar Chatterji 


Jubilee Volume = Indian Linguistics, XVI (Poona, 
1955), pp. 157 ff. 
*A. B. Keith, The Sadmkhya System (London, no 


date), p. 80. 


sponds a ForM in which the I is embodied. Hence 
it is said: Aham vdva srstir asmi ‘I am creation.’ 
The further creation is described in several ways: 
by copulation with a female partner who is split 
off by the creator and in whom we recognize a 
rudimentary Vac; by tripartition ; and/or by sepa- 
rating-out (vyd-kr/ vi-kr) names and forms. In 
several passages the self-creation of the creator is 
described as his entering into his creation as his 
body. We started on the interpretation ahamkara 
‘the ejaculation: Aham!; self-formulation ’; but 
the difference between formulation and creation, 
obvious to us, does not really exist in this train of 
thought: formulation Is formation; name and 
form are inseparable. As far as we can see, no 
distinction is made between macrocosmos and mi- 
crocosmos : the self-formulated being is the cosmos. 
Nor is there yet evidence of a deprecation of his 
self-creation. 


In this context of speculations we are no longer 
surprised to meet the term ahamkara itself, for the 
first time, in ChUp. 7,15. There it is on a par 
with such universal concepts as bhiman ‘ vastness, 
infinitude’ and dtman; it is used to describe the 
all-comprising totality of things, the universe: 
athato *hamkdradesa eva—aham evadhastid aham 
uparisthad aham pascdd aham purastad aham 
daksinato *ham uttarato *ham evedam sarvam itt 
‘so now the doctrine of the ahamkdra: “I am in 
the nadir, in the zenith, in the West, in the East, 
in the South, in the North, I am all that is here.” ’ 
Miss Steiner discusses this passage and states that 
in all likelihood it is a later interpolation, because 
it stands isolated in the train of thought of this 
upanisad.** But we may ask: if anyone wanted to 
interpolate this passage, why should he choose 
ahamkdra of all possible notions, which, as Miss 
Steiner sets out to prove, would have had the same 
content as in the Kariki? There is often some 
confused thinking about interpolations. In cases 
like this to wish to eliminate interpolations is to 
wish to eliminate complications. And even there 
where it can be made plausible, for example by 
comparing parallel passages, that a certain passage 
has been interpolated, we have no right to elimi- 
nate it, unless we can determine its date accurately 
and unless we can show definitely that the idea 
conveyed by it is entirely foreign to the “ original ” 
thought. One should rather go to the limit in 


8 0.¢., p. 111. 
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accepting such passages, both in order not to shut 
out complications and also because they are evi- 
dence. Every concept of early speculations grows 
more complex with every step in our researches. 
A genuine interpolation may be an aid to under- 
stand it better. In studying upanisadic thought 
we are never dealing with monolithic doctrines. 
To eliminate later portions is to throw evidence 
away that has to be explained: what it means, 
why it was inserted. 

In our interpretation we can account perfectly 
for this ahamkdra: aham evedam sarvam is aham 
viva srstir asmi. The universal character of the 
ahamkdra is given from the beginning; it cannot 
be anything but universal for it is the ahamkara of 
the primordial being who creates by it the uni- 
verse ; it is not only the beginning of creation, it 
is its content. 

Miss Steiner’s argument that ahamkdra does not 
fit, because it would have fitted in 8, 7—where the 
difference between “false” and “true” dtman is 
set forth—but does not occur there, is hardly con- 
clusive ; but it poses the problem of the “ reality ” 
of the creation-by-ahamkdra. We declared that no 
distinction is made between microcosmos and 
macrocosmos, and that there is no evidence of any 
deprecation of creation. Ronald Smith,** however, 
in discussing some of our BAUp. passages, states : 
“ Any identification of micro- and macrocosm must 
imply a theory of illusion and projection by the 
mind, an idealism, and in India as anywhere else, 
it has to overcome the common sense of the un- 
imaginative. This is usually a matter of time, as 
their case goes by default in the intellectual world 
by their [the world’s ?] uninterest.” I do not quite 
see how this author arrives at his view: for, to put 
it also aprioristically, it seems more reasonable to 
expect that only after the macrocosmos—including 
the ultimate cause of things—and the microcosmos 
—including ego and body—have become separated, 
THEN there is any need for an illusion theory to 
account, not for their identification, but their 
separation. 

This question has a direct bearing on our topic, 
for the complex concept of ahamkdra does not only 
comprehend the process of cosmic creation but 
includes the process of erroneous self-projection as 


2* Ronald M. Smith, “ Birth of Thought II: Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad,” Annals Bhandarkar O. R.I., XXXIV 
(1953; Poona, 1954), p. 57. 
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well. The illusion of this self-projection does not 
involve the reality of the creation, only the spirit’s 
identification with it. This point has been en- 
larged upon in classical Samkhya, that is in an 
age when a plurality of individual spirits had been 
assumed and creation no longer started from the 
spirit but from a non-spiritual matrix. The doc- 
trine is that the spirit, really not involved in the 
world, becomes involved in it by abhimdna, the 
erroneous presumption that it is the empirical ego 
in the body and material world. When we trans- 
pose this doctrine into the upanisadic complex of 
speculations around the prototype of ahamkara, we 
may describe it as follows: there is no STRICT 
identity of the original being and his creation. Is 
there any evidence of a development of the aham- 
kara conception, as we have come to understand it 
in the older upanisads, towards the notion of 
“degradation” of the original being in_ his 
creation ? 

At the earlier stages there is none: on the con- 
trary, there are suggestions that the original being 
is originally incomplete and completes himself in 
creation, as in BAUp. 1,4,17 dtmaivedam agra 
dsid eka eva / so ’kamayata — jaya me sydd atha 
prajdyeyatha vittam me sydd atha karma kurvi- 
yeti / etavan vai kamo necchams ca nito bhiyo 
vindet .. so yavad apy etesim ekaikam na prap- 
noty akrtsna eva tavan manyate / tasya krisnala — 
mana evisyitmd vag jaya etc. ‘the self was here 
in the beginning, alone ; he wished: “I would have 
a wife, and have children, and be rich, and do 
work.” This is all there is to wish: whatever one 
desires, there is nothing more to find than that .. 
As long as he has not got them all, one after the 
other, so long he will feel IncompLETE. His com- 
pleteness: his will (manas) is his dtman, his wife 
vac etc.’ The story of Hunger, creating to have 
food, points also at completion through creation. 

In the most advanced version of our myth, the 
sadvidya ChUp. 6, a change announces itself. In 
that celebrated éruti it is repeatedly said that the 
products which evolve (Arrer the sat has com- 
pleted its self-creation by entering into its three 
constituents and separating names and forms) are 
vacdrambhanam vikdro naémadheyam. Although 
this description has no pejorative value in itself, 
the sequel shows that primacy is given to sat, the 
anima from which all derives and by which all is 
ensouled, and that a return is conceived which has 
its end, its Aim, in sat. This primacy of the un- 
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evolved sat, the one before and beyond creation, 
shows marked affinities with that voiced in another 
famous éruti, BAUp. 2,3,6 athdata ddeso — neti 
neti./ na hy etasmdd iti nety anyat param asti / 
atha nimadheyam satyasya satyam itt / prana vat 
salyam tesdm esa satyam ‘hence the instruction: 
“vor, Not”: (that means:) there is NoT, repeat 
nor, anything higher than he. So (the instruc- 
tion:) “the true of the true is the Name” (that 
means): he is more true than the true, sc. the 
pranas.’ The pronoun HE refers to the purusa 
whose FORM was described by various comparisons 
in the preceding lines, and whose NAME is now re- 
vealed as “true of the true,” i.e. “truest of all.” 
To the praénas, which, microcosmically, form his 
amirta ‘unsolid’ form and are “true” but less 
true than he is, correspond macrocosmically the 
“unsolid” wind and sky. But just as the purusa’s 
name is truer than the prdnas, so his form is 
higher than that amirta form of wind and sky. 
His form is beyond the sky ; hence it is described in 
terms of bright, i.e. sun-like, objects, like maha- 
rajanam vdsah, padndvavika, indragopa ‘ firefly,’ 
agnyarcis, pundarika ‘lotus symbolizing the sun,’ 
sakrdvidyutta ; for the sun and the like are beyond 
the sky. Does it signify anything that the purusa’s 
rorm is described under his macrocosmic aspect 
and his NAME under his microcosmic aspect? It 
implies the identity alike of microcosmos and 
macrocosmos and of name and form. I do not 
think with Smith that wind and sky are “an 
approach to express the immaterial ” ;*° amiirta is 
not immaterial, but ‘unsolid. That the light- 
giving objects express it, would seem more prob- 
able; but here again it is not the immateriality of 
light and bright objects which is the tertium 
comparationis, but their transcendence. 

It is within this context, I think, that we are to 
account for the introduction into our creation 
myth of the notion of the greater, transcendent 
TRUTH, the greater reality of the UNEVOLVED crea- 
tor, whose significance is no longer that he creates 
and completes himself in his creation, his self- 
creation, but just that he is the One-before, the 
Qne-beyond the universe. Therefore I would be 
hesitant 2° to quote such passages*’ as BAUp. 





*0.¢., p. 61. 

*I do not deny, in fact consider it very likely, that 
the same tendency that has found expression in the 
quoted and similar passages is responsible for the 
gradual devaluation of the universe as the creator’s body 


4, 3, 20: atha yatrainam ghnantiva jinantiva 
hastiva vicchéyayati gartam iva patati yad eva 
jagrad bhayam pasyati tad atravidyaya manyate / 
atha yatra deva iva rajeva — aham evedam sarvo 
‘smiti manyate so ’sya paramo lokah, and 4, 3, 10 
na tatra rathaé na rathayoga na panthano bhavanti / 
atha rathan rathayogan pathah srjate sa ht 
karta ‘when it seems as if they beat him, rob him, 
as if an elephant threatens him, as if he falls down 
a well, whatever he considers dangerous when he is 
awake, all that he imagines in ignorance; when it 
seems to him that he is a god, a king, or “I am 
this, I am all,” that is his sublime world,” and 
“there are no carts, nor bullocks, nor roads: he 
creates carts and bullocks and roads .. for he is 
the one who makes them.” The context is different 
from that of our creation myths: these are the 
fancies of an individual, not the world creation 
of the supreme One. 

Once attention is no longer focused on the 
original being as the creator, but as the one behind, 
and before, and beyond creation, he gradually 
withdraws completely beyond his creation. Crea- 
tion itself assumes a new autonomy—or, in so far 
as we recognize in it the female element of pro- 
genitrix, we may say it resumes its old autonomy. 
So SvetUp. 4,5, with a deliberate and corrective 
reference to the sadvidya ChUp. 6, declares that 
the unborn male copulates with the unborn female 
which produces the red, white and black elements 
—the old view of a partner against which Udda- 
laka had reacted. 

It is always difficult to prove one’s case by call- 
ing on the upanisads as witnesses: they are at once 
too willing and too evasive. But I hope to have 
made it abundantly clear that the origin of the 
creative ahamkara must be sought in the ancient 
upanisadic speculations on a self-formulating, self- 
creating primordial personality. When we follow 
up the creation myths where such an original per- 
son, called Prajapati, or dtman, or purusa, even 
brahman and sat, recognizes, formulates and cre- 
ates himself, the associations of the texts them- 
selves point the way naturally. In passing we note 


and the exultation of the creator as transcending the 
universe; but the identity of macrocosmos and micro- 
cosmos in the creator’s person requires that the effects of 
this tendency be directly shown in the context of creation. 
*7 As cited by Miss Steiner, o.c., p. 110, as the upani- 
sadic prototype of ahamkdra in her exclusive sense of 
‘erroneous self-projection of the individual.’ 
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such familiar terms as diman, purusa, prajdpati, 
manas, vyikdra, vikdra, possibly abhimdna, crea- 
tion by tripartition, three constituents—encourag- 
ing landmarks—until we arrive at the SvetUp. 
where we find the most modern upanisadic affini- 
ties with the doctrine of classical Simkhya and 
where the term ahamkdra has evidently become 
already a terminus technicus and occurs in from 
now on permanent surroundings. 

It is difficult to bridge the distance between the 
age when ahamkdra was just one other concept in 
the whole complex of notions surrounding the 
purusa creator of the world, and the age when it 
has become a technical term in a clearly Samkhyan 
context. That a purposeful thinker got hold of it 
again, after it had fallen into desuetude is of 
course not impossible. But considering the fact 
that when ahamkara starts to occur again in the 
epic it brings along brahmaistic notions and car- 
ries mythological or theistic associations, I think 
it more probable that it had never been lost in 
circles which developed the upanisadic doctrines 
without broadcasting their views too widely at 
first. 

We shall pass by the younger upanisads where 
the term occurs but the context does not enable us 
to assess its significance, and return to the Moksa- 
dharma.** We have seen that the classical doc- 
trine of the creative ahamkara displays certain 
obseurities which may be reduced to two problems, 
that of the “horizontal” evolution pattern and 
that of the evolutionary function of the gunas. On 
studying the texts we find that these two are really 
one problem. 

When we read through the Moksadharma we are 
struck by the fact that there is hardly any relation 
between tie triad sattva, rajas and tamas, and 
ahamkara. In a previous study *® we have shown 
that there is scanty but conclusive evidence that 
the triad at one time played a decisive part in the 
evolution of the world. It is likely that this func- 
tion is an ancient one: the evidence is found in 
Moksadharma sections which are generally ad- 
mitted to belong to the oldest stratum; the refer- 
ences and descriptions where the triad has this 


**The term ahamkdra in the younger upanisads and 
its general position in the Moksadharma have been dis- 
cussed ably by E. H. Johnston, Harly Saémkhya (London, 
1937), to which I refer the reader. 

#° JAOS, LXXVI (1956), pp. 173 ff. 


function are more often than not corrupted and 
misunderstood ; they are limited in number and no 
progressive unfolding *° of the theory, which would 
show its vitality, is evidenced. In fact, at exactly 
the same moment when we watch the evolutionary, 
guna-influenced bhdvas disappear, we see the “ psy- 
chical ” bhavas appear: the members of the triad 
are here static conditioning factors of the buddhi’s 
inner emotional life. 

What is the relation between these two sets of 
bhavas? Our material is limited and does not 
allow of the smooth explanation that one set 
attracted the other. We note in the text which 
we have reconstituted that the buddhi of the 
purusa is the soe principle involved in evolution. 
It is not a vertical, but a horizontal pattern: not 
buddhi into manas, manas into senses etc., but 
buddhi into manas, buddhi into senses. And, we 
may assume, also buddhi into elements; this last 
evolution is not directly given in our text, which 
shows a lacuna just after saying that the buddhi 
evolves something else out of each of the five 
senses, but the deduction is legitimate.* From the 
fact that rajas is said to condition the buddhi into 
evolving the senses we may infer that sativa and 
tamas also figure, in this way that sattva is the 
factor impelling the buddhi to evolve the manas, 
tamas its factor for the elements. In one breath 
with this evolution effected by the triad is de- 
scribed another function of the triad in condition- 
ing certain sensations of the buddhi: the triple 
vedand: sdttvika—pleasure; rajasa—misery; ti- 
masa—daze, bewilderment. Under these three 
heads a number of emotions are grouped (187, 
28-35). Although the two sets of bhdvas, one of 
evolutionary phases, one of emotional states, can 
be distinguished, they should not be separated too 
sharply from each other. They may quite well 
complement each other, the first set being states 
of “external” development of the buddhi, the sec- 
ond set states of “ internal” development. 

Why did the first set gradually disappear? We 
see that already in the same text (187) the hori- 
zontal evolution of the buddhi in bhdvas is ac- 
companied by a different cosmic inventory of five 


8° If we except 12, 206 discussed below. 

8° On second thought I am inclined to be more posi: 
tive about anu in the line indriydndm prthagbhivid 
buddhir vikurute hy anu, JAOS, LXXVI (1956), p. 155, 
Sloka 6; one is reminded of the elemental atoms it 
Vaisesika. 
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bhitas, manas the sixth, buddhi the seventh, kse- 
trajna the eighth. The bhitas of this description 
are primary evolvents: from dkdsa spring sound, 
hearing and the skies. It is clear that this pattern 
is altogether different. It is still doubtful whether 
this series of eight evolvents or prakrtis is already 
conceived as an evolution series. But the same is 
evident in another series of eight prakrtis, appar- 
ently built on the former: buddhi > ahamkara > 
manas — akasa — wind — fire — water —> earth; 
the ksetrajfia belongs now in a separate category. 
It is this vertical pattern which has caught on and 
replaced the horizontal pattern of the bhavas of 
the buddhi. We note that the ahamkdara belongs 
regularly to this pattern, and that the gunas do 
not take any part in the evolution according to 
this pattern. 

There is one exception, and the passage con- 
cerned is interesting. Here, in 12,206, rajas re- 
turns in a role strongly reminiscent of its evolu- 
tionary function. In 12 it is said that ‘rajas is 
cast about in tamas and sattva rests on rajas, and 
avyakta, being the seat of consciousness (jidand- 
dhisthanam) is characterized by buddhi and aham- 
kira.’ This is probably one of the oldest epic men- 
tions of ahamkara. Then 15 reads: 


karmand bijabhiitena codyate yad yad indriyam / 
jayate tad ahamkardd ragayuktena cetasa // 


‘each sense successively, being impelled by harman 
which is the seed, originates from ahamkdra under 
influence of the cetas which is coupled with raga.’ 


The meaning of raga becomes clear from 9: 
rajasy antarhita mirtir indriyandm sandtani / 


‘the eternal embodiment (= manifestation) of the 
senses is concealed in (has its origin and end in) 
the rajas’; and from 20 


indriyanam rajasy eva prabhavapralayav ubhau / 


‘the senses have in the rajas alone their origin and 
dissolution.’ It is evident that raga in 15 repre- 
sents rajas of 9 and 20; but it must be noted that 
rajas/raga is in 15 an emotional state of the 
buddhi. This shows us how very close the two sets 
of bhdvas are: occasionally they might coincide. 
When we compare the function of the rajas in the 
evolution of buddhi into senses, we cannot doubt 
that here the same evolution is alluded to, that 
rajas is consequently a factor in evolution and 
works through the ragayukta cetas, i.e. the buddhi 


influenced by rajas and in a state of passionate 
activity. But there is an important variation: the 
buddhi does not evolve the senses directly but out 
of ahamkara. 

In this only, isolated instance where ahamkara 
is associated with rajas as a factor of evolution we 
observe that at the basis is a primary connexion of 
rajas with the buddhi; in other words, funda- 
mental is our other “ horizontal ” evolution pattern 
into which ahamkara has been fitted. As we said, 
regularly ahamkdara belongs in the “ vertical ” one. 
On the little evidence we have we must conclude 
that the introduction of ahamkdra here is secon- 
dary, and vice versa that the introduction of the 
triad sattva, rajas and tamas into the pattern 
represented by ahamkara is likewise secondary. In 
this instance both patterns coalesce partially. 

Not only do we infer that the association be- 
tween the evolving factors, the gunas, and the 
evolvent ahamkdra is secondary, but there is alse 
evidence to show that their sYSTEMATIC associa- 
tion, as we find it in the Karika, is comparatively 
late. . 

In the system of the Karika the hierarchy of the 
products of ahamkdra is: first senses and manas, 
which are sdttvika, and second the tanmatra which 
comprises the bhitas and is tamasa. But the more 
original doctrine reverses these positions: the 
senses are products of the bhiitas. Ramanuja sums 
up the situation accurately when he states that in 
the Mahabharata the senses are bhautika.** In 
fact, I believe that the terminology of the Karika 
itself bears traces of this older order: bhiitas > 
senses. The three aspects under which the aham- 
kara evolves the two sets of eleven senses and five 
tanmatras have special names of apparent antiq- 
uity: vaikrta, taijasa and bhitddi, in the order of 
the Karika. Bhitddi is the most transparent term: 
it is clearly a synonym or an epithet of the aham- 
kara as the originator of the bhitas.** Vaikrta, 
also vaikdrika, and taijasa are more difficult. 

Strauss ** argues that vaikrta means the aham- 


31 My ed. Ramdnuja’s Vedarthasamgraha 57; cf. also 
Frauwallner, “ Untersuchungen zum Moksadharma I: 
Die nichtsimkhyistischen Texte,” JAOS, XLIV (1925), 
pp- 63 ff. 

Otto Strauss, “Zur Geschichte des Saimkhya,” 
WZKM, XXVII (1913), pp. 260f., but in this function 
the ahamkdra may have succeeded another principle, 
e.g. adkdsa. 

830. ¢., p. 260. 
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kara as the vikrti of the buddhi which itself is a 
vikrtt of the pradhina. This would make the 
term another epithet; but it is not just the aham- 
kara by itself which is called vatkrta, but the 
ahamkdra As THE ORIGINATOR OF THE SENSES: the 
senses specify the ahamkdra as vaikrta. We may 
compare MBh. 12, 291, 23 (B. 300, 24), a relatively 
recent text, where vaikria occurs after the evolu- 
tion has been described of brahma — mahan (= Hi- 
ranyagarbha = buddhi) — ahamkara (= Pra- 
japati ahamkrta) ; this typically “ vertical” evolu- 
tion continues: 


bhiitasargam ahamkarat trtiyam viddhi parthiva / 
ahamkéaresu sarvesu caturtham viddhi vaikrtam // 


‘the third evolution is that of the bhitas from the 
ahamkara; the fourth evolution, the vaikrta, takes 
place within all these products of the ahamkdra 
(i.e. the bhiitas).’ From the sequel it may be 
gathered that the ahamkdra-born bhitas are the 
mahdbhitas and that the vaikrta evolution is that 
of the correlated objects or visesas, sound, colour 
etc.: AT TF.E SAME TIME originate the ten senses. 
In other words, the senses go with the visesas of the 
elements and constitute together the vatkrta evolu- 
tion, deriving from the elements which are the 
vikrti of the ahamkdra: senses and visesas form 
the secundary evolution of the ahamkara. Not 
without interest is another text, MBh. 12, 337, 63- 
73. Here three classes of human beings are de- 
scribed: the first is sdéttvika, the second vydmisra, 
i.e. rajasa and tdmasa with a redeeming admix- 
ture of sativa, the third vaikarika ‘ twice degraded,’ 
rajasa and tamasa without any sattva. This special 
use of vaikdrika opens our eyes to the unexpected- 
ness of the equation sdttvika ahamkara = vaika- 
rika ahamkara. 

If we are therefore right in accepting vaikrita as 
“ product of the vikrti (bhitas) of the ahamkdara,” 
consequently as a term for the fourth creation, the 
senses,** it follows that the Karika reflects in its 
terminology an order or hierarchy contrary to its 
professed one: ahamkdra = bhitadi — bhitas 
(vikrti of ahamkdra) — senses (vikrti of a vikrti:) 
vaikrta, a typically vertical pattern which has be- 
come horizontal: ahamkaéra = sdattvika/vaikrta > 
senses ; = tdmasa/bhitadi > tanmatra (elements/ 
visesas). By the introduction of guna qualifica- 


** Which in puranic Simkhya are regularly called 
vaikdrika themselves. 





tions three changes have been effected : the vertical 
pattern has become horizontal ; the order objects— 
senses has been reversed ; a tripartition of sattvika, 
rajasa and tdmasa replaces the evolution in two 
degrees: vikrti — vaikrta. 

We can account in several ways for the introduc. 
tion of the guna qualifications, which as far as | 
can see is peculiar to the Karika It may be a result 
of systematization: after the example of pradhaina 
and buddhi the ahamkara also got its three gunas, 
But there may yet be lingering memories of the 
old triad as factors of evolution, which worked in 
what is the ahamkdra’s privileged field.** Still 
more ancient associations may be present: the 
ahamkara, or its upanisadic prototype, occasionally 
started creation by tripartition. 

The most difficult term to explain is taijasa. 
The old interpretation was built on the relation 
taijasa = rajasa ahamkdara, so that taijasa was 
rendered as ‘energetic principle.’ Now that we 
have seen that the relation of ahamkdra with the 
gunas is secondary, a result of the coalescence of 
two evolution doctrines, we can no longer explain 
taijasa by rajasa. Besides, taijasa does not con- 
vey the meaning ‘energetic like rajas’; it is 3 
derivate of tejas ‘light and its power of heating 
and glowing,’ a concept that is very high up in 
the hierarchy of Indian notions; if we are to con- 
nect it with a guna, we would connect it with 
sattva rather than rajas. 

The only tejas from which we can derive ou 
tatjasa is the first of the three constituents of sat 
in the sadvidya ChUp. 6. This is of course highly 
conjectural. Still it may be argued that the guna 
of Samkhya derive from such triads as that of the 
three forms (ripdni), tejas, water and food, 0 
just this upanisadic evolution myth.** Then ther 
is the ancient evolution in which sattva would cor 
respond to manas, rajas to the senses, and tama: 
(or its predecessor) to the elements. Could thi: 
sdttvika manas ever have been described as taijasa: 
And might not the term have been hanging aroun( 
the whole complex of creation myths and evolutia 
doctrines as one of the loose ends which all India 
thinkers are loath to cut off? It is a loose end il 
the Karika. 











*° From a historical point of view both explanatiol 
amount to the same thing, since the ahamkdra hi 
“succeeded ” the buddhi in its function of creator. 

8° Senart, o.c., p. 151; I intend to return to this poil! 
in a further study on sativa. 
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Vijfianabhiksu ** knew, and preferred, an older 
doctrine which he tried to integrate in the Karika 
scheme: the séttvika product is manas, the rajasa 
(taijasa) the senses, the tamasa the tanmdatras. 
In support he quotes an interesting smrti: 


vaikdrikas taijasas ca tamasas cety aham tridha / 

ahamtattvdd vikurvandn mano vaikarikad abhit 
// 

vaikarikas ca ye deva arthabhivyatjanam yatah / 

taijasad indriyany eva jnanakarmamaydni ca // 

iimaso bhitastiksmaddir yatah kham lingam 
atmanah / 


‘the ego is of three kinds, vaikdrika, taijasa and 
timasa; the manas evolves from the vaikdrika, 
i.e. the ego principle that is being modified (vikur- 
vina-) ; vaikdrika are also the (superintending) 
deities (of the senses), from whom (arises) the 
manifestation of the objects. The senses them- 
selves, both the sensorial and motorial, derive from 
the taijasa. The subtle cause of the elements is 
timasa, from which aether the subtle body of the 
dtman. Though this is clearly an attempt to 
give a more satisfactory function to taijasa, yet it 
is clear that the explanation is somewhat forced. 
In order to retain the patently original vatkarika 
character of the senses (and the manas with which 
they are inseparably connected) and, at the same 
time, arrange them anew under taijasa, the senses 
are by way of compromise divided into the super- 
intending deities and senses proper. The explana- 
tion of vaikdrika as vikurvdna is unconvincing: it 
is obvious a product of vikrta or vikdra. 


** Simkhyapravacanabhasya ad Samkhyasitra 2, 18. 


A similar passage in Visnu Purana 1, 2, 46f. 
reads: 


bhitatanmatrasargo ’yam ahamkarat tu tamasat / 
taijasanindriyany dhur deva vaikarika dasa // 
ekadasam manas catra deva vaikarikah smrtah / 


‘the tanmdtras and elements evolve from the 
tamasa ahamkdra. The senses are said to be 
taijasa, their ten superintending deities being vat- 
karika; in that (division) the deities and the 
eleventh, the manas, are known as vaikdrika.’ 
Ramanuja, discussing the passage in Vedartha- 
samgraha § 57, and followed by Visnucitta in his 
VP. commentary, explains deva as ‘sense’ and 
renders: ‘some contended that the senses are 
taijasa, but I hold that the ten senses are vaikarika, 
etc.’; the other commentators explain as above. 
But elsewhere the same purana preserves the mem- 
ory of another,—and in view of our above remarks 
undoubtedly older—, order in 1, 15,19 f.: 


prathamo mahatah sargo vijneyo brahmanas tu 
sah // 

tanmatrandm dvitiyas ca bhitasargo hi sa 
smrtah / 

vaikarikas trtiyas tu sarga aindriyakah smrtah // 


‘it should be known that the first evolution is that 
of the mahat ; this evolution proceeds from Brahma. 
The second evolution is that of the tanmdatras ; this 
one is known as the creation of the elements. The 
third evolution is that of the senses ; this one is the 
vaikarika.’? This is certainly an ancient order of 
evolution: brahma — mahat -> bhiitas —> senses, 
which clearly corresponds to that of MBh. 12, 291 
without ahamkara. 











CANAKYA’S APHORISMS IN THE HITOPADESA (II) * 


LupDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 


3. KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE 
No. 30 


Vidya nama narasya ripam adhikam 
vidya tiguptam ' dhanam * 

vidya badhur asau* videsagamane * 
vidy@ksam sambalam * 

° vidya kirtikari sabhdvasakari* 
vidya param * locanam 

°vidyd jivanahetur atra bhuvane *° 
vidya vihinah pasu™ 


Knowledge [is] truly the chief beauty of a man. 
Knowledge [is] a well-secured treasure. Knowl- 
edge [is] a companion in traveling abroad. 
Knowledge [is] an unwasting provision. Knowl- 
edge [is] the maker of fame,—the captivator of 
assemblies. Knowledge [is] another eye. Knowl- 
edge [is] a means of subsistence here in the world. 
Destitute of knowledge [one is] a brute. 


HH 6.1-4, IS 6089; CSF 105; CRC 2.36, CRB 2.31; 
CNI 13; VCsr 9.3, VCjr 21.1; BhS 70; BhG. 3; ef. GP 
1.115, 8; Pras 19.4; Siktavali 4; GR 3 

This aphorism is found only in HH. CSF and CRC 
contain several important variants and are nearer to 
Bhs than to H. Other sources contain important 
variants. 


Footnotes to No. 30: ‘*pra(c)channaguptam VCsr, 
VCjr, GR, Pras, Bhs, CRC; pracsqunam antar dha- 
na(m) V in VCsr, O in VCjr 2guptam dhanam 
vidyayd M, in Bhs > bandhujano (°ne IX, Y, in 
BhS; °nd W, in BhS,) VCsr (y), VCjr (y), GR, Pras, 
Bhs, CRC e °gamano T in VCsr; bandhujanah sudeésa 
S in VCjr Spard devata VCsr (y), Pras; param 
daivatam (devataém BhS; O in VCjr; devatah F in 
VCjr; bhiisanam R in VCjr; bhaisajam S in VCjr), 
Bhs, NYW,, in BhS, GR, VCjr (vy), VJQ in VCsr 
® vidya bhogakari (bhagya® X in BhS) yaésah-sukha 
(subha- GR, CRC) -kari vidya gurindm guruh VCsr (8), 
VCjr (8),GR, Pras, BhS, CRC 7 better sabhdvasakari 
*pard F, .J,XY,, ,.TGM in Bhs ®vidydi rdjasu 
piijyate (pujita VCjr, TNd in VCsr, Pras, E,F,, aWas 
XG,M,, in BhS; °ite Q in VCsr, F.J,Y, in Bhs; 
piijitam D in BhS; pujate Y, in BhS) na hi (tu VCjr; 
bahu MNd in VCsr, CRC) dhanam (°no CRC; pratidi- 
nam O in VCjr, D in BhS) VCsr, VCjr, GR, Pras, — 
CRC (5); suci dha° Fy. oty.4 12 BhS; na tu dha°® Y, 
BhS; ca satatamn G,M, in BhS, varadhanam M, in Bhs; 


* See JAOS, LXXVI, pp. 115-130. 
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poredhene M, in BhS; vidyd rdjasu pijyate bahudhano 


vi? CRC 1 jiyanahehika tri-bhuvane CSF 11 pasuh 
VCsr, VCjr, GR, Pras, BhS, CSF, CRC 
No. 31 

Paropadese pandityam sarvesim sukaram * 


bhavet * 
dharme *svayam anusthanam kasyacit tu* 
mahdtmanah 


In giving advice to another, learning may be 
easy to all persons, but conformity to duty per- 
sonally [is the characteristic] of one of exalted 
mind. 


HJ 1.108, HS 1.98, HM 1.102, HP 1.76, HN 1.78, 
HK 1.104, HH 22.7-8, HC 30.3-4, IS 3987; CVT(d) 
139; CLA 2.95. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. 


2 nrnam 
*su P in 


Footnotes to No. 31: 1 nrném HS, HM, HH 
HP, HN, HK * sviyam® HM, HK, HC 
HS 5 Quoted according to CKr 


No. 32 


1 Pustakesu? ca na’dhitah*® na’dhitah* 
guru-sannidhau 

*na sobhate® sabhdmadhye jara-garbha ® 
iva striyah* 


What one learned in good faith from books and 
not from a teacher*® does not look well in public 
audience, just as a child received by a woman from 
[her] paramour. 

HH 4.24-5, HC 7.5-6, IS 4155; CVND 17.1, CVV 
17.1, CV in IS (4155) 16.20, CVB (IS 4155) 38, CVT(b) 
15.3, CVT(c) 7.74, CVT(d) 221, CVT(e) 114; CLB 
1.54; CLA 7.10, CLC 7.14, CLD 7.10, CLM 7.12; CSIB 
283. 

The main editions of H are identical. 
of C contain major variants. 


All the groups 


Footnotes to No 32: ‘tpustakam pratyayd’dhitam 
na’dhitam ga° CLB, CSIB; pustaka (°kah CLD; °ke 
CLM) pratyaya’dhitam (dhinam CLM) CVND, CLC, 
CLD, CLM 2 pustake IS 8 nd’dhitawn CVND, CLC, 
CLD, CLM “0° na sa° tr. CLC; sa° na 0° CVND; 
na sobhante sa° CLD; bhrajate na sa° CLC, CLD, CLM; 
vrjate hi idam sarvam ja° CSIB 5 gobhante CLB 
* °garbha IS; jdla-garbha CVB * striya(h) CLC, CLD, 
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CLM; jarar-bhamiva kustriya CLB (notes); hamsama- 
dhye bako yatha CLC ® translation from CVND 


No. 33 
Pandite ca’ gunah sarve mirkhe* dosas* 
ca* kevalam ® 
Stasman mirkha-sahasresu" prajna* eko 
visisyate ® 


And in a learned man are all excellent qualities, 
but in a blockhead faults only. Therefore, amongst 
thousands of fools, one wise man is distinguished. 


HH 1.17-8, IS 3876; CSF 51, CSH 4, CSW 20, CSN 
56; CVB 66 (IS 3876), CVA 8.14, CVG 8.10, CVGt 
8.7, CVF 8.14, CVN 8.14, CVT(d) 143, CVW 8.12; 
CRC 5.36b, CRB 5.36b: GP 1.113, 1 b; VN 4. 

The main editions of H are identical. The CS and CV 
groups contain variants. GP is different in a8. Other 
sources contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 33: 1 panditasya GP; panditesu VN, 
CSF, CSW ?*mirkha CVB *dosé CSH, CSN ‘do- 
sistu CVB; hi CSH, CSN 5kevalah GP, VN, CSW, 
CSF ®gunavantam niyunjita gunahinam vivarjayet 
GP ag 7 °sahasrebhyah VN; °sahasrdni CVB; °sa- 
harebhyo CSF; °sahasrena CSW Svijna CSW; dhira 
CSF *ekah prasasyate CVB; na labhyate IS 


No. 34 
Ko’tibharah* samarthandm? kim diran * 
vyavasdyindm * 
ko videsah*® savidyindm® kah parah* 
priya-vadinam * 


What burden [is] too great for those who can 
bear [it]? What is distance to the indefatigable ? 
What country [is] foreign to those who have 
knowledge? Who [is] a stranger to those who 
speak kindly ? 


HJ 2.11, HS 2.11, HM 2.13, HP 2.12, HN 2.12, 
HK 2.13, HH 41.19-20, HC 55.9-10, IS 1926; CSF 68, 
CSH 73, CSN 32; CVND 3.13, CVV 3.13, CV in IS 
(1926) 3.3, OVT(a) 1, CVT(b) 9.5, CVT(c) 7.1, CVT(a) 
17, CVT(e) 14; CLB 3.9, CLT 3.9, CLA 3.8, CLC 3.8, 
CLD 3.8, CLE 3.10, CLM 3.8; CNI 57; CSIB 19; PS 
1.20, PN 2.15, PT 1.14, PTem 1.17, PP 1.22, Pts 
2.51 & 2.121, PRE 1.19; VCsr 20.9, VCjr 20.4; (ef. 
KSS 10.61, 118-21). 

The main editions of H are identical. The CS and CSI 
groups are identical with H, with the exception of CSN 
which contains one very minor variant. The CV and 
CL groups contain minor variants (CV in IS, CLC are 
identical with H). Other sources contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 34: *kopi bhadras I in PS; ’ti bharas 
PT; hi bhdrah IS | * samarthamasn CLB (var), CLT 
(in OM) Sdire GO in VCjr, CLD, CLE, CLM 


ae 
-? 


‘p65 tr. T in VCsr 5 videsas PT ® saviryanam O in 
VCjr; suvidyéndm PS (C in PS as above), PP (A y 
PL,M in PP as above), Pts 2, 121, PRE, VC (ASG in 
VCjr as above) CSN, CVND, CLB, CLT; samarthandmn 
T in VCsr tko’priyah CVND; ko’priye CLD 


No. 35 


Ajiah sukham* dradhyah? sukhataram 
draidhyate*® visesajnah * 

jnana-lava-durvidagdham*® Brahmda’pi® 
nara? na ranjayati ® 


An ignorant man is easy to be conciliated; a 
man of judgment is conciliated more easily; but 
an ill-informed man, with a mere smattering of 
knowledge, even Brahma cannot conciliate. 


HJ 4.104, HS 4.99, HM 4.100, HP 4.104, HN 4. 104, 
HK 4.105, HH 115. 22-3, HC 155. 15-6, IS 105;CNI 271; 
Bhs 8. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. Bh§S is identical with H, but its various 
MSS. contain several variants. 

Footnotes to No. 35: ‘*sukhataram Y, in BhS 
* drddhya HH; avabodhyah M, , in Bhs 3 drddhya N 
in HP; drddhyo 1S; avabodhyate M, , in BhS * vise- 
pajnah HK (printing error); ’sesajnah IS 5 jidna- 
labdhurvidagdhanm HH; jidna-valadvadvidagdham Pp in 
HS °tam edd. in HS Tom. HN, N in HP; tam 
B,Y, in BhS; tan naram HH, F, 3,,0WY,X in Bhs 
(contra metrum ) * bodhayati M, , in Bhs 


No. 36 


1Zubdham arthena grhniyat? stabdham * 
anjali-karmand * 

*mirkham chando’nuvrttena® yatha* 
tathyena*® panditam 


With money one should gain over a covetous 
man; with hands joined in token of respect, a 
haughty man; with the humoring of [his] wishes, 
a silly fellow; [and] with truth, a wise man. 


HJ 4.108, HS 4.102, HM 4.104, HP 4.107, HN 4. 107, 
HK 4.109, HH 116.18-9, HC 156.20-1, IS 5860; CsSH 
33, CSN 82; CVND 6.12, CVV 16.12, CV in IS (5860) 
6.12, CVA 6.1, CVF 6.1, CVG 6.1, CVGt 6.1, CVK 
6.12, CVN 6.1, CVT(b) 8.5, CVT(c) 6.1, CVT (d) 60, 
CVT (f) 91, CVW 6.1; CRC 2.20, CRB 2.17; CNI 250, 
CNH 60: PS 1.26, cf. PP 4.61, cf. Pts 4.109 & 114; GP 
1. 109, 10; ef. MBh 1.142, 48b-49a, cf. MBh 3.194, 7, 
ef. MBh 5.38, 73b-74a; cf. Navaratna 1 in KSH. 

The various editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. The CS and CN groups are almost 
identical with H. The CV and CR groups contain minor 
variants. GP contains minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 36: *lubdham artha-pradadnena® GP, 
CRC *grhniyat IS (printing error); grhiyat IS 
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*kruddham CSH, CSN, CRC, CVF, CVG, CVN, CNH; 
glaghyam GP *°kruddham I in HK 5 mirkha 
chanda ca vrtyad ca CVN ® chando’nuvrttyad ca AB in 
HP; chandd’nurodhena HK, CVND; chandé@’nuvrttyd ca 
(°vrttena IS) PS, GP, CVND (var.) Ttatha CSH, 
CVF, CVG, CVN, CNH Syathaé tathyena A in HP, 
HS (notes); yatd tadthyena N in HP; yddha tatthyena 
I in PS; yadhaé tadhyena H in PS; yathd’rthyena ca 
CVND; yathd’rthvena IS; yathd@’ryenai’va IS; katha- 
*nuvrttyd ca vasi vasi kurvanti panditah CRC 


No. 37 
' Kusuma-stavakasy eva *dve vrtti® tu+ 
manasvinah ® 
Ssarvesim mirdhni va" tisthed * visiryed 
atha va vane 


As of a cluster of flowers, the states of the in- 
tellectual man [are] two: either he should stand 
at the head of all, or he should wither away in 
the forest. 


HJ 1.142, HS 1.126, HM 1.131, HP 1.101, HN 1. 102, 
HK 1.134, HH 26. 17-8, HC 36.3-4, IS 1845; CRC 3.11, 
CRB 3.12; GP 1.110,13; Bhs 34. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
several important variants. CRC is different in yd and 
contains some important variants. Other sources, in par- 
ticular BhS and its various MSS., are quite different. 


Footnotes to No. 37: }mdlati kusumasy eva dve gati ha 
manasvinah (mahdtmanak IS) IS; cf. F,; in BhS; °stava- 
kasyai’va IS *dve tu vrtte N in HP, HN; dvayi vrttir 
ma° BhS, CRC; malati kusumasy eva F, in BhS; dvedha 
vyttir T, in BhS; dve hi vrttir G, in BhS; dve (hi) 
vrtti M, in Bhs *gati GP, CT, M,JY,T,M,_ .W, 
X,Y,Y, in Bhs ‘ca HP, Pp in HS, W,Y, in Bhs; 
hi CT,..M, in Bhs; su X, in Bhs; tu JY,T.M, in 
BhS; sto Y, in Bhs *manasvindm X,Y, in Bhs 
* sarvasya IS; sarva-lokasya vad mirdhni visiryeta vene- 
tha vd (vanepi vd N in HP, Pet in HS, HN) HP; 
mirdhni (mirdhani Was in BhS) vd sarvalokasya 
siryate vana eva vad Bhs, B in HP; sarvalokasya va 
mirdhni Pp in HS; mirdhni vd sarva lokdnam (°kasya 
CRC) sirsatah (Ssiryate, CRC; visiryati IS) patito vane 
(vana eva va CRC; vane’tha vad IS) GP; °visiryeta 
vane’pi vd HP; visiryeda thavd vane edd., P in HS; 
°visiryeta vanetha vd J,F,W, in BhS; °visiryeta vane 
yatha W,,, in Bhs; visiryeta vane’tha va HK; °visi- 
ryate® IS, °siryate® IS; °siryeta® IS; °siyate° E,,H, 
in BhS; °sthiyate E,, in BhS; ° jiryate G4. in Bhs 
(ef. fn. 8) *hi IS; mirdhni va W, , in Bhs; °loka- 
nim® E..F, in Bhs Svana eva vd IS; °ca mano’tha 
va IS; vanesv api IS (ef. fn. 6) 


No. 38 
Ajardmaravat prajno vidyim artham ca 
cintayet * 
grhita wa kesesu Mrtyund dharmam dcaret 


A wise man should fix his thoughts upon knowl- 
edge and wealth as [if he were] undecaying and 





undying. He should practice duty as if [he were] 
seized by the hairs of his head by Death (as if 
he had not an instant to lose). 

HJ Intr 3, HS Intr 3, HM Intr 3, HP Intr 3, HN 
Intr 3, HK Intr 3, HH 1.7-8, HC 3.5-6, IS 94; Csw 
11; CVT(d) 194; CSIB 255, GR 12. In SP 669 ascribed 
to Vyiisa. 

The main editions of H are identical. CSW and CSB 
are identical with H. GR is identical with H. 


Footnote to No. 38: 1 sddhayet I in HK 


No. 39 
Ahita-hita-vicaira-siinya-buddheh * 
Sruti-visayair? *bahubhir bahts-krtasya‘ 
udara-bharana-matra-kevalecchoh ® 
® nurusa-pasos ca* pasos ca ko visesah' 


What [is] the difference between the brute and 
the beast of a man whose reason is incapable of 
discriminating between wrong and right, who isa 
stranger to the many things taught by scripture, 
and solicitous only about the mere filling of [his] 
belly. 


HJ 2.42, HS 2.42, HM 2.45, HP 2.39, HN 2.39, HK 
2.45, HH 46.20-4, HC 62.3-6, IS 826; CRC 8.29, CRB 
8.33; PS 1.15, PN 2.11, PT 1.9, PTem 1.12, PP 1.13, 
PRE 1.14; GP 1.115, 31. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. CRC is almost identical with H; it 
contains two minor variants. Other sources contain 
several minor variants. 

Footnotes to No. 39: 1 °vicdraih® IS; °buddhes PT; 
°buddhernasya IS; °yuddhe I in PS 2 §ruti-visaye Pp 
in HS; éruti-samaye P in HS, GP; éruti(a)-samayair 
HM, HP, HN, HK, S in HP, PS, PT, PP, PRE, CRC; 
°samare IS; samaye IS; °visaya IS % bahubhis taras- 
krtasya HM, HK; bahubhis-paris-krtasya PT (PTem as 
above) ‘ tiras-krtasya HC; nis-krtasya HH; vitar 
kitasya GP; viramdapriti-sarva-ksanasya IS; 5 °keva- 
lam IS; °mdtre-kevalecchor CRC; °mdtra-tusta-buddheh 
GP, °mdtram eva lipsoh PP ® ninyakarma iti manuja 
pasor va ko visesah pasos ca IS (add.) 7 purusa- 
pasoh HH, GP (ca om.) ; pasos ca IS; manuja pasos ca 
CRC 8 ko’pi na visesah Pp in HS 


No. 40 
1 Udirito’rthah pasund’pi grhyate* haydas ca’ 
naigas ca vahanti* desitah® 
anuktam® apy tihatt pandito janah 
7 pare’ngita-jnana-phala® hi buddhayah* 


A meaning uttered is apprehended even by 4 
brute. Horses and elephants move onward [when] 
bidden. A wise man guesses even what is not 
uttered, because [acute] intellects [are] fruitful in 
the discovery of another’s secret intentions. 
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HJ 2.46, HS 2.46, HM 2.49, HP 2.43, HN 2.42, HK 
2,49, HH 47. 11-4, HC 63. 1-4, IS 1236; CRC 2.56; CSIB 
30; PS 1.19, PN 2.14, PT 1.13, PTem 1.16, PP 1.20, 
Pts 1.48, PRE 1.18; VCjr 22.5,1 p. 322; Sts 45. 11-2; 
§to 348. 27-8; Vet 1.7; GP 1. 109,53; BhS 427. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
several minor variants. CRC and CSIB are almost iden- 
tical with H (HP and HN editions). Other sources 
contain several minor variants. 

Footnotes to No. 40: 1 udiritd’rthah GP, CRC; an° 
ud® tr. GP 2 budhyate HN, P in Sts, A in Vet, CRC; 
vudhyato NC in HP Sha° va° tr. Sto * vrddhayah 
C in Sts; vamanti I in PS; vadanti Sto 5 desitam 
GP: taditah Bin HP; coditah HN, N in HP, PS, PT, Pts, 
PRE, Sto, CRC; coditah B in Sto; noditih c in HP, PP, 
G in VC, Sts, Vet (B in Vet as above), BhS, CSIB; 
budhyate HS, P in Sts; yojitah P in HS; depreritah 
sitah (2?) a in Vet; preritah IS; yojitah IS * anaktam 
G in VC 7 pareta gita jndnu phala IS; °ngitd® Pr in 
PP 8°pnhalam E in Vet; °parad IS ® yrddhayah 
C in Sts; pi SCIB 


No. 41 


Prastava-sadrsam vakyam sadbhdva-sadrsam * 
priyam * 
atma-sakti-samam* kopam* yo janati® 
sa panditah 
He [is] a wise man who knows [how to make] 
a speech suited to the occasion, [how to speak] 
kindly but in accordance with truth, [and how to 
manifest] resentment proportioned to his strength. 
HJ 2.48, HS 2.47, HM 2.51, HP 2.44, HN 2.43, HK 
2.51, HH 47. 18-9, HC 63.8-9, IS 4287; CSW 47; CVND 
14.15, CVV 14.15, CV in IS (4287) 14.15, CVT (d) 123; 
CRC 2.23, CRB 2.20; CLB 1.2; CNI 17; Sto 322. 33-4. 
The main editions of H are identical. The CS, CL and 
CV groups are identical with H, with the exception of 
CVND which contains one minor variant. CRC contains 
two minor variants. Sto contains one minor variant. 
Footnotes to No. 41: ‘4svabhava® Sto, CSW, CLB, 
CRC; svabhata® R in Sto; prabhdvaih CVND: prabhava® 
CVND (var.) °sadrsa IS: °sadrsi IS 2>manah CRC; 
kriyam IS ° atma-sada°® ¢ in CLB ‘krodhamn Sto 
‘yinati IS 


No. 42 


Yasya yasya hi yo? bhavas tena tena* 
hi tam naram * 
anupravisya medhavi ksipram® dtma-vasam 
nayet © 
Whatever [be] the natural disposition of any 
one, an intelligent person having thereby insinu- 
ated himself, [can] quickly bring that man under 
his power. 


HJ 2.51, AS 2.50, HM 2. 54, HP 2.47, HN 2.46, HK 


2.54, HH 47.25-6, HC 63. 16-7, IS 5393; CVF 6.3, CVG 
6.3, CVN 6.3; CRC 2.22, CRB 2.19 (cf. CKr yasya 
yasya hi CVA 6.3; CVGt 6.3, CVT(b) 8.7, CVT(c) 6.3, 
CVT(e) 71, CVT (f) 93, CVW 6.3, CRB 2.19, CNI 251) ; 
PS 1.25, PN 2.22, PT 1.25, PTem 1.28, PP 1.53, Pts 
1.68, PRE 1.29; cf. KSS 10. 60,39; GP 1. 109, 13. 

The main editions of H are identical. All the C 
groups contain minor variants. PS, PT are identical 
with H. Other sources and various MSS. of P contain 
some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 42: ‘ca B in PS 2om. A in PP 
(contra metrum) 'tasya tasya PP, Pts, GP, CVF, 
CVG, CVN, CRC ‘narah PP, Pts, E in PS, CVF, 
CVG; mana CVN; karmmand B in PS; param O in PS; 
Samédraret IS; vibhdvyatam CRC; vadan GP 5 tan 
tam B in PS; tam tam CRC ® bhavet CVN 


No. 43 
Matrvat para-daresu' para-dravyesu* 
lostravat * 
dtmavat ‘ sarva-bhitesu® yah pasyatr® 
sa panditah * 


He who looks on the wife of another as a mother, 
on the goods of another as a clod, and on all beings 
as himself, [is] a wise man. 


HJ 1.13, HS 1.12, HM 1.13, HP 4.132, HN 4. 132, 
HK 1.14 & 4. 134, HH 8. 17-8, HC 11. 15-6 & 159. 12-3, IS 
4805; CSF 27, CSH 5, CSN 73; CVND 12.14, CVV 12. 14, 
CV in IS (4805) 12.14, CV7(b) 19.6, CVT(c) 52.1; 
CLB 1.28; CNI 25; CSIB 145; PS 3.39, PN 3.32, PT 
3.49, PTem 3.63, PP 1.390, Pts 1.402, PRE 3.52; Vet 
16.12: GP 1,111.12; BrDh 2. 11,8. 

The main editions of H are not completely identical; 
they contain several minor variants; variants in MSS. 
are also noted; The CS, CV and CL groups contain 
several minor variants. CSF and CSN are identical with 
HP, HM and HK. P and Vet contain several important 
variants. 


Footnotes to No. 43: 1 paraddradmés ca (tu PT, PRE) 
PS, PRE Vet, CSIB; °dravydni B in HP; °ddrdni B in 
HP, A in PS, PP, Pts, ABe in Vet; °ddrdms tu PT; 
°dravyesu IS; °ddrepi IS 2 °dravesu HC; °dravydni 
PS, PT, PP, Pts, PRE, Vet, CSIB * lostavat HM, HP, 
HK 1.14, PT, Pts, PRE, Vet, GP, CSF, CSN, CSIB, 
CVND, CLB; losthavat HK 4.134, PS; lostavata IS 
(wrongly ) ‘ sarvabhitani yah pasyati sa pasyati B in 
HP 5 sarvabhitani PS, PT, PP, Pts, PRE, Vet; CSIB; 
bhitdndm N in PRE ‘*paksyati CSH 7 pasyati A in 
HP, PS, PT, Pts, PRE, Vet, CSIB; pasyante dharmabud- 
dhayah d in Vet; sa buddhimadn B in Vet; viksante 
dharma buddhayah PP; vaisnavah CLB, B in CSF 


No. 44 


Calaty ekena pddena tisthaty ekena 
buddhiman * 

*nd’samiksya param sthanam pirvam 
dyatanam tyajet 
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With one foot a wise man moves, with one he 
stands still. Without having seen another place 
[of abode], he ought not to leave a former 
habitation. 

HJ 1.107, HS 1.97, HM 1.101, HP 1.75, HN 1.77, 
HK 1.103, HH 22.1-2, HC 29. 16-7, IS 2264; CSF 12, 
CSH 32, CSW 53, CSN 35, CSP 6; CVA 1.9, CVG 1.8, 
CVGt 1.8, CVK 1.8, CVN 1.7, CVT(b) 2.1, CVT(c) 
1.13, CVT(f) 14, CVW 1.9; CRC 2.10, CRB 2.10; CNI 
202; PP 1.77; GP 1.109, 4. 

The main editions of H are identical with the exception 
of one minor variant in y. C is almost identical with H. 
The CS group is the nearest to H (CSF, CSH and CSN 
are identical with H). GP and P contain some minor 
variants. 

Footnotes to No. 44: ‘tpanditah PP 2na sa° 
CVG; md’samiksya HS, HM, HK, HH edd. in HS, CsP; 
na pariksya GP; nd’pa® CRC; dsam® CSW; samiksya ca 
pa® CVN 


No. 45 
Siicimikha' durdcdra? * mirkha* 
panditamdaninah 
Sasakta grha-karane saktas ca grha-bhatijane 


Fools fancying themselves wise, with clean faces, 
but of wicked practice, unable to build a house, but 
able to demolish a house. 

HH 73. 20-1; CLB 1.75. 

This aphorism is found in HH only. CLB contains 
several important variants. 

Footnotes to No. 45: * °mukhi CLB 2 durdcare (°ri 
CLB variant) CLB Srande pandita vddini CLB 
*miirkhah HJ ad line 1673 Sasamarthd grha-rambhe 
samarthd gr° CLB 


No. 46 
1 Riipa-yauvana-sam panna visdla-kula- 
sambhavah ? 
vidyd-hind® na sobhante nirgandha wa 
kimsukah * 

Possessed of beauty [and] youth, sprung from a 
noble race, destitute of knowledge, they shine not. 
They are like scentless kimnsuka flowers (held 
worthless though beautiful). 


HJ Intr 39, HS Intr 38, HM Intr 39, HN Intr 24, 
HK Intr 39, HH 4. 22-3, HC 7. 3-4, IS 5795; CSF 4, CSH 
7, CSW 16, CSN 79, CSP 50; CVND 3.8 & 8.21, CVV 3.8 
& 8.21, CV in IS (5795) 3.8 & 8.21, CVA 3.2, CVG 
3.8, CVN 3.8, CVT(b) 4.3, CVT(c) 3.3, CVT(d) 8 & 
191, CVT (e) 104, CVT (f) 41, CVW 3.2; CLC 7.5; CNI 
5, CNH 9; CSIB 257. 

The main editions of H are identical. All the C 
groups are identical with H, the only exception being 
CLC and CNH which contain some minor variants. 


STERNBACH: Cdnakya’s Aphorisms in the Hitopadesa (ITI) 


2 °sam- 
* kim- 


Footnotes to No. 46: 1 ripa-laksana® CNH 
bhava IS; °bdndhavah CNH 3°hinam IS 
gukah IS; jdragarbha iva striyah CLC 


No. 47 
Ganga-hine* hato deso? vidya-hinam * 
hatam* kulam ® 
aprasiita hata nari hato® yajnas tv" 
adaksinah ® 


Deprived of the Ganges, a country is stricken. 
Destitute of knowledge, a family is ruined. With- 
out offspring, a woman is undone. Inefficacious is 
a sacrifice without gifts. 


HH 6. 5-6, IS 2055; CSF 69, CSW 39, CSP 85, cf. CSH 
97; ef. Pts 2.94; ef. VCsr 12.12. 

This aphorism is found only in HH. The CS group 
is almost identical with H; it contains a few minor 
variants, 


Footnotes to No. 47: 1°hino HJ (notes): CSF, CSW 
2 hinam hatamn desam CSP 3? °hino CSF * hato CSF 
Spumdn CSF; Shata CSW Tyajnam (tv om.) 
CSW, CSP 8S adaksinam CSW, CSP 


No. 48 
Yasya nda’sti svayam prajna sastram* 
tasya karott kim 
locandbhyam? vihinasya* darpanah* 
kim karisyats 


What can book-learning do for him who has no 
sense of his own? What will a mirror do for one 
deprived of eyes? 


HJ 3.123, HS 3.117, HM 3.119, HP 3.115, HN 3.115, 
HK 3.119, HH 93. 15-6, HC 124.9-10, IS 5380; CSF i, 
CSH 109, CSW 61, CSN 77, CSP 45; CVND 10.9, CVT 
10.9, CV in IS (5380) 10.9, CVA 8.12, CVF 8.12, CVG 
8.9, CVGt 8.5, CVN 8.12, CVT(a) 25 & 39, CVT(b) 
11.4, CVT (c) 7.26, CVT(e) 43, CVW 7.15; CLB 1. 60; 
CNI 15; CSIB 214 & 265. 

The main editions of H are identical. The CS (with 
the exception of CSP which contains one minor variant) 
and CSl groups are identical with H; The CV and CL 
groups contain minor variants (CVND, CV in IS, CVF, 
CVG are identical with H). 


Footnotes to No. 48: ‘tastrain CVN 2 locandnam 
IS ° vihinena CSP *darpanam IS; mukurah CLB; 
mukuram CLB (variant) 


No. 49 
Aranya-ruditam? krtam? * sava-sariram 
udvartitam * 
5 sthale kamala- n ® suci i 
sthale kamala-ropanam ° suciram isare 
varsitam,? 
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8 svapuccham avandmitam® *° badhira-karna- 
japah* krtas** 

13 tad andha-mukha-mandanam yad abudhe ** 
jane*® bhasitam ** 


What is spoken to a stupid person [is as] a cry 
made in the wilderness, a corpse perfumed, plant- 
ing a lotus in dry soil, raining a long while on 
salt land, a cur’s tail bent down, a whisper made 
in the ear of the deaf, adorning the face of the 
blind. 

ad HJ 2.162, IS 570; CRC 5.43, CRB 5.42; PS 1.92, 
PN 2.71, PT 1.97, PTem 1.105, PP 1.245, PRE 1.104. 

CRC contains minor variants, mostly occurring also in 
P. Other sources, as well as CRC, transfer some padas, 
but do not contain important variants. 

Footnotes to No. 49: 1 aranye-ru° N in PP; °rudinam 
yP in PP 2 gata PN 3 gava° om. M in PP; saba° 
NAY PPrpBh in PP, svasa® CRC (contra metrum) 


‘udvartitam PP, CRC; udvartanam O in PS 5 sthale- 
‘bjam avaropitam NABC in PS, PT, PRE, CRC ® suci- 


ram iikhare var® 1S; badhira-karna-japah krtah (°kar- 
nayor jalpitam FHO in PS) PS (NABC in PS as above) 
PT, PRE (tr. su° ba® PT, PRE) (ef. fns. 11-13) 7 parsa- 
nam PP; varsanah M in PP 8 §va° PS, PT, PP, PRE, 
CRC; svapuccham iva nadmitam C in PS, (ef. fn. 10) ; 
krto dhrto’ndha-mukha-darpane yad abudhajanah sevitah 
IS ® iva ndmitam bhNBh in PP (cf. fn. 9) 1° sata- 
tam iisare varsitam PS (NABC in PS as above); tr. 
su° ba® PT, PRE (cf. fns. 7-8) 11 japam CRC 
“krtam CRC 18 krto’ndha-mukha-darpano PS; krtd- 
‘ndha-mukha-mandana (°nam AC in PS) NAC in PS, PT, 
PRE, CRC 4%abudho PS, PT, PRE; abudha IS; 
*ya@dhamo CRC 18 janah(s) PS, PT, PRE, CRC 
* sevitah PS, PT, PRE, CRC 


No. 50 
Ayam nijah* paro ve* ’ti * ganana* 
laghu-cetasam * 
Sudara-caritanam ca* 
kutumbakam ° 


8 yasudhai’va 


“Ts this one of our clan or a stranger?” Such 
is a calculation of a narrow-minded, but to those 
of a generous disposition, the earth itself is one 
family. 


HJ 1.72, HS 1.64, HM 1.69, HP 1.53 & 4.131, HN 
1.54 & 4.131, HK 1.71 & 4.133, HH 17. 11-2, HC 23.13 
& 159.10-1, IS 550; CVT(d) 70; CNH 69; Pts 5.38; 
VCsr 3.1, VCjr 17.4; BhS 376. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. CNH is 
almost identical with H (i.e. with all editions with the 
exception of HJ). P, VCjr are identical with H. VCsr, 
Bh§ contain some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 50: +bandhuh VS 498 * paras ce 
T in VCsr * kalpo bahu-cetasdm IS * vikalpo VCsr 


5 bhranta-cetasiém J in VCsr; bahu® V in VCsr; °tasah 
CNH ® punas ti’ddracittdndm VCsr; pumsdm udara- 
cittandm VS 498 ™tu HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, HH, 
Boltz 8.41-2, VCjr. BhS, SP 273, CNH = *tathd na’sti 
mahaétmandm E in VCsr; vasudhe’va IS ® kutumba- 
kah B in HP ad 1.53, Nd in VCsr; kutum® HH (print- 
ing error); °bint Tin VCsr 


No. 51 
Mirkho’pi* sobhate * tavat sabhayam 
vastra-vestitah, 
tavac ca sobhate mirkho ydavat kiiicin 
na bhasate 


Even a blockhead shines in an assembly as far as 
[he is] dressed in [fine] clothes; and so long shines 
a fool, as he speaks not anything. 


HJ Intr 40, HS Intr 39, HM Intr 40, HK Intr 40, 
HH 4. 26-7, IS 4920, 2901; CSH 15, CSW 52, CSN 48. 

The main editions of H are identical. af are different 
in the CS group. 


Footnotes to No. 51: ‘ditratah CSH, CSW, CSN 
2 mirkho lambasata (°mdna CSN) patdvurtah CSH, CSW, 
CSN 


No. 52 


1 Kavyasastra-vinodena kalo gacchati* 
dhimatam 

vyasanena ca* mirkhanam nidraya 
kalahena va* 


In the enjoyment of poetical writings the time 
of the wise passes away, but [that] of fools in dissi- 
pation, slumber or strife. 


HJ Intr 48, HS Intr 48, HM Intr 48, HP Intr 32, 
HN Intr 32, HK 1.1, HH 6.7-8, HC 8.13-4, IS 1711; 
CVT(b) 14.6, CVT (c) 7.65, CVT(d) 242, CVT(e) 105; 
CLB 1.7; CNI 227; CSIB 193; PP 2.171; Vet Intr 32. 

The main editions of H are almost identical: HS, HP 
and HN contain one minor variant which is also found 
in Vet. CLB is identical with H and CSIB is almost 
identical with H. PP and Vet contain some minor 
variants. 


Footnotes to No. 52: ‘4 gitasdstra® (gitavddya’ ) 
CEbe in Vet; AP in PP; CKI; kdvya-gita-vinodena MPr 
in PP; kdvya-(gi) ta-sdstra-vinodena y in PP (contra 


metrum ) 2gachati HS (wrongly) stu HS, HP, 
HN, Vet; hi, PP, D in Vet *ca YPMBh¢ in PP, 
CSIB 


Compare also Nos. 3, 5, 20, 26, 83, 84, 90, 92, 
93, 126 and 141. 





SABAEAN INSCRIPTIONS ON TWO BRONZE STATUES FROM MARIB (YEMEN) 


A. JamMeE, W. F. 


THE CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OP AMERICA 


DURING THE WINTER OF 1951-1952, The Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Study of Man discovered 
in the entrance court of Mahram Bilgis near Marib 
two bronze statues bearing inscriptions: Jamme 
400 (= MaMB* 306) A and B on the statue of 
Ma‘adkarib,* and 401 (= MaMB 307) on another 
statue.* Both Jamme 400 B and 401 have already 
been published in The Scientific Monthly;* the 
drawings of all these inscriptions are reproduced 
with the present article. 


hl/nb/rhdm* <— 

y‘tt/bn/kr(?) — 

P/yngh/t <— 

[mg]h/slmn/dhb — 
-. fn — 5 


L.. 1: ‘mdhr, personal name known in Minaean 
(e. g. RES 3060/1), Qatabanian (e. g. RES 3878/ 
17 and 18) ; also found in RES 3958/9 (between 
bn and whrd’), text written in Sabaean but en- 
graved on Djebel Qarnein, Wadi Beihan (Qatabin). 


Ll. 1-2: lhy‘tt, personal name in Minaean (e. g. 
RES 2888 bis/2), Qatabanian (e.g. RES 3902, 
no. 88) and Sabaean (e.g. RES 3902 bis, no 
130/1, Glaser 1128 + 1129° and several times in 
the unpublished texts from Mahram Bilgis; e. g. 
Ja 556). 


Ll. 2-3: kr(?)t, attested as personal name in 
Thamudie Harding 414,’ where E. Littmann sug- 
gests that “krt may stand for krt . . . Perhaps 


*MaMB : Ma[rib] M[ahram] B[ilqis]. 

? Photograph reproduced e.g. in W. Philips, Qataban 
and Sheba (New York, 1955), p. 289; in the text printed 
below fig. 7 in BASOR, no. 128 (December, 1952), p. 37, 
read “93” instead of “ 39.” 

* Photograph reproduced e.g. in W. Phillips, l.c., p. 
293, top. 

*LXXVI, no. 1 (January, 1953), pp. 34-35. 

5A. Jamme, Piéces épigraphiques de Heid bin ‘Aqil, 
la nécropole de Timna‘ (Hagr Kohlan), (Louvain, 1952), 
p. 154. 

°M. Héfner, Drei sabiiische Personenwidmungen, in 
WZKM, LI (1948), p. 39. 

™G. L. Harding and E. Littmann, Some Thamudic In- 
scriptions from the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
(Leiden, 1952), p. 40. 
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STATUE OF MA‘ADKARIB 
Jamme 400A: letter height 2 cmm.; divided 


into two equal parts, being engraved on each side 
of the neck and on the shoulders of the statue. 


md krb Ma‘adkarib. 


This personal name is very well known as Qata- 
banian ; cf. e.g. Ja 303, and commentary.® 

Jamme 400 B: boustrophedon; letter height | 
cm.; space between the line 0.2 cmm. 


1 ‘Ammdahar, son of Laha- 

2 y‘atat, of [the family] Kar(?)- 
3 at, has dedicated to ’II- 

4 [umguJh this statue in bronze 


kurat ‘ball’” It is very difficult to agree with 
the first hypothesis; the second, however, is possi- 
ble in Sabaean. But, kré being attested in both 
Thamudic and Sabaean, there may be some remote 
connection between this proper name and the name 
of the hero of the Ugaritic Krt legend.® 


Ll. 3-4: ‘Imgh, cf. commentary on Jamme 
510.° 


Ll. 4-5: slmn/dhbn, ordinarily slmn/ddhbn 
(e.g. RES 3929/5); cf. ’slmm/dhbm (Jamme 
567/9, unpublished text from Mahram Bilqis). 
For dhb, cf. commentary on Ja 535/3;%° it must 


8C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual (Rome, 1955), p. 
281 A, no. 973. 

® Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XXX (1955), p. 107. 

© Le Muséon, LXVIII (1955), p. 323. According to W. 
E. N. Kensdale (The Religious Beliefs and Practices of the 
Ancient South Arabia (Ibadan, Nigeria), 1955, p. 6, note 
1), “recent excavations in the Yemen have revealed 
‘hundreds of statues . . . of bronze’ in the entrance hall 
and court of the temple "Awwim”; this assertion is 
related to footnote 1 which refers to F. P. Albright’s 
article published in BASOR, no. 128 (December, 1952): 
but no mention is made of the page. I do not find the 
exact place of the above quotation; in any case, it is not 
true that the excavations “have revealed hundreds of 
statues . . . of bronze.” A. F. L. Beeston accordingly 
adopts the meaning “ bronze” (Hamilton 9/4; cf. JRAS, 
[April, 1954], p. 60). On the contrary, G. Ryckmans 
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be pointed out that neither the statue of Ma‘adka- 
rib nor the other show the slightest trace of having 
been covered even partly with gold or gold leaf. 
The use of the dhb for “ bronze ” may be explained 
by the fact that copper was mainly used in bronze. 
K. E. N. Kensdale ™ affirms that “the statue of 
Ma‘adkarib is almost certainly a representation of 
a nmr, a class of men mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. There has been some controversy as to the 
precise explanation of the term, but A. F. L. Bees- 
ton’s suggestion that it refers to men who wore 
leopard skins as their distinctive badge of office is 
now confirmed.” The author assumes that the 
skin on the statue of Ma‘adkarib is a leopard one; 
B. Segall,’* as well as J. Pirenne,™ speaks of a 
lion skin, but R. Dussaud '* thinks of either a lion 
or a leopard skin. As a matter of fact, both skin 
and claws are extremely stylized, and the end of 
the tail of the skin is missing; it is hence gratui- 
tous to affirm that Ma‘adkarib was almost certainly 
anmr. On the other hand, even foreign parallels 
(cf., e. g., the example mentioned by Kensdale, of 
an Egyptian priest wearing a leopard skin or, 
better, the obvious parallel of youthful Baal Mel- 
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carth immediately proposed by Professor W. F. 
Albright © do not solve the problem as to what 
kind of beast the skin was supposed to belong, for 
there is no proof whatsoever that the same animal 
was preferred in South Arabia as a symbol of 
authority or priestbood. Besides, Jamme 400 B 
is silent on the possible priestly function of 
Ma‘adkarib. 


THE SECOND STATUE !® 


Jamme 401: boustrophedon inscription en- 
graved on the chest and covering a space like an 
inverted isosceles triangle: letter height 1cm.; 
space between the lines from 1 cm. to 0.—Symbol, 
ef. A. Grohmann, Géttersymbole and Symboltiere 
auf siidarabischen Denkmdlern (Vienna, 1914), p. 
6B, fig. 2e, with the following difference: both 
extremities of the symbol are open and not ciosed 
by a small stroke. The last three letters of line 2 
are separated from the rest of the line by the lower 
end of the symbol. The w in line 1 is isolated by 
the two extremities of the necklace; the necklace 
and spindle divide lines 1-3 into two parts. 


/nhnylin/‘tym w /rm**ty  Sym- <— 1 
bny/srh mw/hyny/ boi *lm > 2 
/nhnltm/m w’/l'b/hq <_— 3 
dh bn/w bnyhmw/zy — 4 
tdb/tt'brk w/ld <— 5 
hwfykmy/imgqh w — 6 
/wh’bnt/td <— 7 
wyhwfynh — 8 
/rtt'b/wm <_ 9 
w'lmgh — 10 
1 Sym- Yata‘’amar and muyata‘, the two Natalites. 
2 BOL descendants of [the family] Sara’humfi, has dedicated to *Ilum- 
3 quh, master of “Awwim, these two representations 
4 in bronze and their two sons Zay- 
5 dil and Karib’il, because 
6 *Ilumquh has granted them both 
7 what He had promised to him [yata‘’amar] 
8 and [because] He will grant 
9 them. By ‘Attar 
10 and *Ilumquh. 





maintains the old opinion without paying any attention 
to the preceding facts (BM 125025/1-2; ef. Le Muséon, 
LXVII [1954], p- 110), and J. Ryckmans acts similarly 
With his translation in “ golden” (cf. Le Muséon, LXVI 
[1953], p. 359). 

“ L.c., p. 7, continuation of note 1. 


12 American Journal of Archaeology, LIX (1955), p. 
317 B. 

13 La Gréce et Saba (Paris, 1955), p. 68. 

14 T.a pénétration des Arabes en Syrie avant VIslam, 
(Paris, 1955), p. 129. 

15 BASOR, no. 128 (December, 1952), pp. 38-39. 

16 Cf. footnote 3. 
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L. 1: yt*’mr, very well-known Sabaean personal 
name (e.g. RES 2650/7) ; also Sabaean personal 
name attested in the Qatabanian text RES 3858/4. 
— myt*, cf. the family name myt‘r in RES 4750 
and Jamme 540 A/4.—ntlynhn, cf. Sabaean 
nhmynhn (RES 5095) and Hadrami hmyryyhn 
(RES 4909/2) ; ef. also sb’y (masculine; e. g. un- 
published Jamme 7741/2), sb’yt (feminine ; unpub- 
lished Jamme 7706/1) and ’sb’y (plural masculine ; 
e.g. unpublished Ja 693/2) from sb’ “ Saba’”; 
ntl is the name of a clan or tribe; the Arabic per- 
sonal names nétal and nétil are known; cf. also the 
Arabic feminine personal name ntylt.** 

L. 2: Srhmw, for the nominal formation, cf. 
e. g. Shhmw (NaNN 27/3). 


L. 3: bl “master,” rather than “lord.” 1® mil, 
e.g. RES 4669/3; in Fakhry 88,'° mil refers to a 
stela; mil is “representation”; Akkadian masdlu 
has the same meaning, “iahnlich werden, gleich 
werden ”;*° mtl also means the “copy” of an 
official document (e.g. RES 3959/4), and “as” 
(e.g. CIH 546/7). 


Ll. 4-5: zyd’l, personal name in Minaean (e. g. 
RES 3021/1), Qatabanian (e.g. RES 3902, no. 
134/1) and Sabaean (e. g. CIH 37/2 and unpub- 
lished Sabaean text Jamme 665/3). 


L. 5: krb‘tt, personal name in Qatabanian (e. g. 
RES 3902, no. 26) and Sabaean (e. g. RES 3087/ 
25 and unpublished Sabaean text Jamme 567/15). 


Ll. 6-9: hwfy, 4th form of wfy, with the mean- 
ing “to grant”; tnd’ 5th form of nb’, means “ to 
promise” ; bdt/hwfyhmy/Imgh dt/tnb’hw/wyhwfy- 
nhmw, cf. bdt/hwfyhw/lmqh/wyhwfyn/dt/tnbhw 
in CIH 374 = Jamme 551. 


L. 9: ‘ttr, ef. commentary on Ja 533.7" 


Syntax. In spite of the two subjects, both the 
verb hqny (line 4) and the pronoun hw in tnb’*hw 
(line 7) are singular, and the pronoun hmw in 
bnyhmw (line 4) is plural; on the other hand, 
hmy in hwfyhmy (line 6) is dual and refers to 


‘™M. J. de Goeje, Annales . . . at-Tabari (Leiden, 
1901), p. 589. 

8 Le Muséon, LXVIIT (1955), p. 322. 

'°G. Ryckmans, Epigruphical Texts (Cairo, 1952), p. 
58, commentary, where the linguistic parallels are those 
suggested by C/H, II, p. 233 B. 

20°C, Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar (Heidel- 
berg, 1926), p. 184 A. 

*1 Le Muséon, LXVIII (1955), p. 317. 


the two sons mentioned in lines 4-5. Such freedom 
in accord is noteworthy, and is thus not as recent 
as commonly asserted. 


Palaeography. The palaeography is identical in 
these inscriptions and shows the following char- 
acteristics: the letters, and especially the ‘, are 
wide ; the angles are right; all the signs belong to 
the double-line tracing, that is to say every part of 
each sign is formed of two finely engraved strokes 
either parallel or concentric to each other. The 
double-line tracing explains why the triangles in d 
and m are not perfectly equilateral. The palae- 
ography of these inscriptions belongs to the second 
historical period, the first being characterized, e. g., 
by the broken line of the upper part of h, h and h 
shaped as a sharp-pointed angle. The palaeography 
cannot give any information as to the relative date 
of these inscriptions. 


Onomastics. The names are of great help for 
the relative dating of Jamme 400/401. As far as 
the composition of theophorous names mentioned in 
Sabaean inscriptions is concerned, the Sabaean 
texts present a very important feature. In the 
early historical period, Sabaean inscriptions have 
many theophorous names composed with the name 
of the Qatabanian lunar god, ‘m “*Amm ”; * after 
that period, such names almost completely dis- 
appear from Sabaean inscriptions. The preceding 
remark obviously does not mean that a Sabaean 
text mentioning only properly Sabaean names can- 
not belong to the early Sabaean period. As a matter 
of fact, Jamme 400 and 401 are entirely different 
from the onomastic point of view. Jamme 400 
does not have any specifically Sabaean name; on 
the contrary, both m‘dkrb and ‘mdhr are very well- 
known Qatabanian names, and lhy‘tt is common in 
South Arabian. Jamme 401 shows two well-known 
Sabaean names, yi‘mr and myt‘; the noun for- 
mation of §’hmw is specifically Sabaean ; finally, 
zyd'l and krb‘tt are common in South Arabian. 

This difference between Jamme 400 and 401, 
although not new,”* requires an explanation, for it 
seems obvious to me that some rather important 
historical event must be involved. The explanation 
of the preceding fact is still unknown. On the 
basis of Qatabanian verbal and nominal forms 


22 Another example is Jamme 533 (= Fakhry 52) ; ef. 
Le Muséon, LXVIII (1955), pp. 316-17 and pl. II. 

23 Cf, also e.g. Jamme 533 and 532 (= Fakhry 534 
+ 54+ 53B), ef. Le Muséon, LXVIII (1955), pp. 314 
17 and pl. IT. 
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with hk (instead of s), of the fact pointed out 
above, and of the graffiti, I several years ago urged 
the Sabaean origin of the Qatabanian population.** 
However, A. F. L. Beeston disagrees with this 
view.** After mentioning N. Rhodokanakis’ opin- 
ion,** according to which “the qatabanian ruling 
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“* Jamme’s 
does not entail any radical revision 
of Rhodokanakis’ view: we can deduce merely that 
the advent of a sabaean ruling caste in Qataban 
took place at an early date, and that their presence 
there led to a fashion or ‘ smart’ affectation among 


caste was of sabaean origin,” he writes: 
material... 
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other sections of the populace for the use of similar 
names,” and ends his paragraph as follows: “ The 
facts are quite inadequate to support Jamme’s 
sweeping statement that the gatabanian popula- 
uon as a whole was of sabaean origin: if such had 
been the case, where did the qatabanian dialect 
come from?” First of all, the epigraphical facts 
pointed out above renders N. Rhodokanakis’ opin- 


<tineuintinietaien 





* A. Jamme, Piéces épigraphiques . . 
e.g. pp. 189-90. 


. Heid bin ‘Agil, 


IDKZoNnlod 
OakBe? 


A 


ion that the h-dialect was primarily used by the 
Qatabanian dynasty and its noble families (notice 
that N. Rhodokanakis does not speak of Sabaean 
origin, but simply of h-dialect) inadequate, be- 
cause most of the texts and especially the graffiti 
were written by ordinary people. Everybody knows 
the conservatism of an onomasticon; on the other 
hand, the most ancient Qatabanian graffiti are 


25 Le Muséon, LXVI (1953), pp. 175-76. 
26 Katabanische Texte zur Bodenwirtschaft, II, in Sitz. 


A. W. W., Ph.-h. Kl. (Vienna, 1922), pp. 79-81. 
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almost certainly to be dated before the historical 
fact discussed here. Thus the solution of the prob- 
lem must involve ordinary people as well as the 
dynasty and aristocracy. 

A. F. L. Beeston’s suggestion is intended to 
confirm N. Rhodokanakis’s opinion. However, this 
suggestion, which alludes to a “ fashion or ‘ smart’ 
affectation among other sections of the populace ” 
does not fit the texts. It is, indeed, in the nature 
of a “fashion or ‘smart’ affectation ” to be rare 
and at the same time be recognizable by its strange 
character. Such is not the case at all. Besides, 
A. F. L. Beeston himself admits that “ the practice 
of using proper names with h-forms was not 
confined to the ruling caste but fairly widely 
spread.” ** But when peculiar phenomena are 
so widely spread, it is really possible to speak of a 
“fashion or ‘smart’ affectation”? There is no 
evidence for such an assertion. The above-men- 
tioned phenomena are so conspicuous and their 
number is increasing so steadily that neither N. 
Rhodokanakis’ nor A. F. L. Beeston’s interpreta- 
tion seems to be relevant. Study of the texts writ- 
ten in both Qatabanian and Sabaean leads to the 
conclusion that there must have been a situation 
more important and involving more persons than 


* Z.0., p. 176. 


the mere appearance of a dynasty and its aris- 
tocracy with the h-dialect. 

In connection with the problem of the origin of 
the Qatabanian population, the latter, according to 
Professor W. F. Albright’s suggestion, could have 
formed a part of a northern expansion of the 
Hadrami people, for the rich valley of Hadramawt 
is incomparably better suited for early occupation 
than Beihin and was probably inhabited during 
the second millennium because of its innumerable 
shallow wells. This suggestion certainly is very at- 
tractive. Besides, the inhabitants of Wadi Beilin 
were subjugated and politically assimilated by 
Sabaeans during several centuries, during which 
there was reciprocal influence between the two 
groups of the population. The Qatabanians later 
separated from the rest of the Sabaean block and 
developed their own culture. 

Whatever the historical situation may have been, 
the epigraphical fact mentioned about Jamme 400 
and 401 stands and must be related to a very im- 
portant historical event. Jamme 400 belongs to 
the period prior to this event, and may be dated 
roughly about the seventh or sixth century B.C. 
As to Jamme 401, palaeography alone dates the 
statue to the second historical period of the script, 
but does not allow any more precise dating. 





ARABIC LOANWORDS IN ARGOBBA (SOUTH ETHIOPIC) 


Wotr LEsSLAU 


UnNIverRSITY oF CaLirorniA, os ANGELES 


ArGcoBBA 1s A SoutH Ernioric language.’ It 
is closely related to Amharic, the national language 
of Ethiopia. At present Argobba is spoken in the 
region of Ankober, in the villages of Aliyu Amba, 
Canno, and others. The Argobba of this region is 
known under the name of “ Northern Argobba ” ; ? 
it is disappearing in favor of Amharic. The speak- 
crs of North Argobba are mostly Moslem. 


‘The abbreviations of the languages are: A = Ay- 
mellel, Amh. = Amharic, Ar. = Arabic, Arg. = Argobba, 
C. = Chaha, E. = EZa, Ed. = Endegen, En. = Ennemor, 
G. = Gogot, Gt. = Gyeto, Har. = Harari, Ms. = Masqan, 
S. = Selti, Te. = Tigre, Tna. = Tigrinya, Ulb. = Ulba- 
rag, W. = Wolane, Z. = Zway. 

* This terminology is proposed by M. Cohen, Hiudes 
d'éthiopien méridional, p. 357. 


South of Harar there is also a region inhabited 
by Argobbas of Moslem faith. They were origi- 
nally from Ifat, northeast of Addis Ababa. How- 
ever, they do not speak Argobba any more; their 
language is Galla. The Argobba formerly used in 
that region is known by the name of “ South 
Argobba.” 

Our documentation on Argobba is very inade- 
quate. The only documents on South Argobba are 
those collected by Mme de Monfreid, published in 
Marcel Cohen, Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méri- 
dional (1939), pp. 375-427. The documents of 
Seetzen * and C. T. Lefebvre * were considered as 


® Proben deutscher Volksmundarten. Dr. Seetzen's lin- 
guistischer Nachlass, und andere Sprachforschungen und 
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belonging to North Argobba, but I tried to prove ° 
that these vocabularies belong to the Gurage group 
of Selti-Wolane, and not to Argobba. 

During my stay in Ethiopia in 1946-47 and in 
1950 I collected about 1500 words in the North 
Argobba dialect of Ankober. Out of this number I 
found only about 80 words which are confined to 
Argobba; the remaining words are the same as in 
Amharic except that they take on an appearance 
characteristic of the Argobba morphology. My 
various attempts to find South Argobba spoken in 
the region of Harar remained unsuccessful. 

Since the Argobbas are Moslem it is not sur- 
prising to find a certain number of Arabic loan- 
words in Argobba. Some of these loanwords are 
also found in Amharic and in the other Ethiopic 
languages. These loanwords will not be considered 
here since most probably they did not penetrate 
directly from Arabic, but through the intermediary 
of Amharic. Only the loanwords that are either 
not found at all in Amharic or are attested in 
Amharic from limited sources will be mentioned 
here. The present study will deal with these 
loanwords from the phonetic point of view and a 
list of them will then be given in alphabetical 
order. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain from which Arabic dialect these 
loanwords came into Argobba. Indeed, our knowl- 
edge of the Argobba vocabulary is still inadequate, 
and the number of loanwords in Argobba is rela- 
tively small. Also, our knowledge of the spoken 
Arabic dialects neighboring Ethiopia is insufficient 
to allow us a definite answer concerning the possi- 
ble source of the loanwords. For all these reasons, 
classical Arabic will be used as a basis for the 
Arabic material. 

In order to analyze the phonetic treatment of 
the loanwords we must first examine the phonetic 
system of Argobba. The consonant phonemes of 
Argobba are: 


Labials: b f m w p 
Dentals (including sibilants and liquids): d ¢ ¢ 
(glottalized) zslnr 


2 = £2 = 





Sammlungen besonders iiber Indien, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Johann Severin Vater. (Leipzig, 1916), pp. 301-303. 
The vocabulary is also published in M. Cohen, Etudes 
déthiopien méridional, pp. 364-6. 

* Voyage en Abyssinie exécuté pendant les années 1839- 
1848. Paris, 1845, vol. 3, p. 329, 405-9. 

*“Examen du supposé argobba de Seetzen et de 
Lefebvre,” Word, V (1949), 46-54. 


Velars: g k q (glottalized) 
Labiovelars: g” k¥ q” 
Laryngeals: (’) h (h) ® 


Using classical Arabic as basis we find that with 
the exception of p, n, Zz, é, é, and the labiovelars 
g”, k”, and q”, all the other phonemes of Argobba 
are also found in Arabic. Arabic, on the other 
hand, has phonemes that are not found in Argobba. 
They are: the interdentals: ¢, d, and the emphatic 
t; the sibilant emphatic s; the lateral (?) emphatic 
d; the velars kh, g; and the laryngeal ‘; for Ar- 
gobba ’ and h, see note 6. 

Note also that ¢ and g in Arabic are of the 
“emphatic ” (velarized) type whereas in Argobba 
they are of the “ glottalized ” type. 

We shall now investigate the treatment of the 
Arabic phonemes in the loanwords borrowed by 
Argobba. The correspondences deal only with con- 
sonant phonemes. 


LaBIALs. Arabic b= Argobba b: ragab “name 
of month,” Ar. ragab; marhaba ala “agree,” 
Ar. marhaba. 

Ar. f = Arg. f: safar “ name of month,” Ar. safar; 
afiya “health,” Ar. ‘afiya. 

Ar. m= Arg. m: guma’a “ Friday,” Ar. gum‘a; 
gism “body,” Ar. gism. 

Ar. w = Arg. w: tuwol “long,” Ar. tawil; wdsiyya 
“last will,” Ar. wastyya. 


Dentats. Ar. d = Arg. d: din “ belief,” Ar. din; 
dunya “ money,” Ar. ’addunya “ possessions of 
this world.” 

Ar. t= Arg. t: wagt “ time,” Ar. waqt. 

Ar. t= Arg. ¢: tuwol “long,” Ar. tawil; labib 
“magician,” Ar. tabib. 

Ar. s = Arg. s: risala “letter,” Ar. risdla; gism 
“body,” Ar. gism. 

Ar. l= Arg. 1: tuwol “long,” Ar. tawil; risala 
“letter,” Ar. risdla. 

Ar. n= Arg. n: mdnam “dream,” Ar. mandm ; 
din “ belief,” Ar. din. 

Ar. r= Arg. r: harb “spear, battle,” Ar. harb; 
mirhaba ala “ agree,” Ar. marhaba. 

There is no example for z. 


PaLATALs and ArrricaTEs, Ar. § = Arg. §: Séwwal 
“name of month,” Ar. sawwdl; absar “ cour- 
age!,” Ar. ‘absir “ bring good news! ”. 


* The glottal stop * occurs in Argobba mainly in loan- 
words. The laryngeal h occurs in Argobba only in gemi- 
nated forms, in connection with a non-geminated h; ep. 
hallaba “milk”: ahhelladba “be milked.” 
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Ar. Gg = Arg. g: gism “body,” Ar. gism; guma’a 
Friday,” Ar. gum‘a. 

Ar. y= Arg. y: wdsiyya “ last will,” Ar. wasiyya ; 
afiya “health,” Ar. ‘afiya. 

Vevars. Ar. g = Arg. q: wdgt “ time,” Ar. waqt; 
garra “read,” Ar. gara’s. 

Ar. k = Arg. k: kabar “riche,” Ar. kabir; kist 
“lie,” from kiz-t, Ar. kidb. 

LARYNGEALS. Ar. h=Arg. h, h: marhaba ala 
“agree,” Ar. marhaba “all right ”; muharram 
“name of month,” Ar. muharram; harb 
“ spear, battle,” Ar. harb. 


Ar.’ == Arg. zero, occasionally ’: garra “ read,” Ar. 
garw’a; absar “courage!,” Ar. ’absir “ bring 
good news ”; rabi ’awwal “name of month,” 
Ar. rabi'’awwal. The glottal stop is used here 
between two vowels, but there is no glottal 
stop in a succession such as gimdd awwal 
“name of a month,” Ar. gumdda ’al-iila. 
There is no example for h. 

As we said before, Arabic has phonemes that are 
lacking in Argobba. They are: #, d, t, s, d, h, g, 
and‘. In the Arabic loanwords containing one of 
these phonemes the Argobba correspondence is as 
follows : 


Ar. t= Arg. s: rabi sani “name of a month,” 
Ar. rabi‘ téni. 

Ar. d= Arg. z: zil qi’da “name of amonth,” Ar. 
dii-l-qi'da; kist “lie,” from kiz-t, from *kzb, Ar. 
kidb. 

Ar. s= Arg. s, and s”: saéfir “name of a 
month,” Ar. safar; wdsiyya “last will,” Ar. wa- 
siyya; s“dbiy “baby,” Ar. sabiyy; s“ddigqa “ death 
commemoration ” if it is to be compared with Ar. 
sadaga “alms, charity.” 

Ar. d= Arg. d: ramadan “name of month,” 
Ar. ramadan. There is no example for ¢. 

Ar. h = Arg. k, also k: kéimis “ Thursday,” Ar. 
hamis ; rikis “ cheap,” Ar. rahis; kalliqa “ create,” 
Ar. halaqa. 

Ar. g = Arg. q: gars “silver,” Ar. girs “pi- 
aster” (from the German Groschen through Tur- 
kish), but the word is also found in the other 
Ethiopic languages. 

Ar. ‘=Arg. zero, *. Initially zero: afiya 
“health,” Ar. ‘afiya; abdagadar “ Wednesday,” Ar. 
‘abdu-l-qadir, proper noun. Medially, ’: guma’a 
“ Friday,” Ar. gum‘a; zil qgi’da “ name of a month,” 
Ar. di-l-qi‘da; dwa manna “pray,” Ar. da‘wa 
“prayer.” Finally, zero: rabi sant “name of a 


month,” Ar. rabi* tani. 


Concerning the vowel quantity, it should be kept 
in mind that Argoba does not preserve, as a rule, 
the short and the long vowels of the loanwords. 
Thus, afiya “health,” but Ar. ‘dfiya; mdnam 
“dream,” but Ar. manim; kaimis “Thursday,” 
but Ar. hamis; rékis “ cheap,” but Ar. rahis. Oc- 
casionally the original long vowel seems to be 
preserved, if my recording is correct. Thus, din 
“belief,” Ar. din; futira “small breakfast,” Ar. 
fatira; gimad awwal “name of month,” Ar. 
gumada ’al-iila. 

Summing up, the correspondences between the 
Argobba and the Arabic phonemes are as follows. 
The brackets [ ] indicate that the correspondence 
occurs only in one example. The // indicate that 
the sound occurs in Argobba only in loanwords: 
for geminated h, see n. 6. 


ARABIC ARGOBBA ARGOBBA ARABIC 
’ zero, [’ ] zero _* 
‘ sero (initial, . .%. * 
final), ’ medial 
b b b b 
d d d d,d 
d z f f 
d d a 9 
f f h [2] 
g 4 h /h/ 
g (q] k kb 
ho — k b 
h [h}, /ie/ l l 
b k, k m m 
k k n n 
l l q q, {91 
m m Tr r 
n n s 8, s, [1] 
q q § & 
r r t t 
s s t t 
$ 8, sv w u 
§ § y y 
t t 2 2 
t [s] The Argobba phonemes p, ii, 
t t &, 6, € have no representative 
t —- in Arabic. 
w w 
y y 
2 2 


MORPHOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF THE LOAN- 
worps. The loanwords are not sufficiently numer- 
ous to allow us a definite statement concerning 
their morphological treatment. It is safe to state, 
however, that the morphological system of the 
loanwords is adapted to the Argobba system. Only 
a few features will be mentioned here. 

In the noun, the Argobba nominal forms are 
used with the loanwords. Thus, the suffix -am ex- 
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pressing “having something, full of” is used with 
the loanwords: hist “lie” (from kiz-t, root kizb, 
Ar. kidb) has a derived form of kist-am “ liar.” 

The verss have an Argobba appearance. Thus 
the triliteral verb of type A has the vowel a after 
the first and second radical, the vowel a after the 
last radical, and the second radical is geminated: 
kalliga “ create.” 

In a complex, the Arabic loanwords are often 
followed by a native Argobba word, as in mdnam 
hanza “to dream,” lit. “see a dream ” (mdnam is 
Arabic, hania “see” is Argobba) ; marhaba ala 
“agree,” lit. “say all right ” (mdrhaba is Arabic, 
ala is Argobba) ; kist awwazia “to lie” (hist is 
of Arabic origin, awwazia “speak” is Argobba). 


List or ARABIC LOANWoRDsS. The words are 
arranged in alphabetical order. The occurrence of 
the loanword in the other South Ethiopic lan- 
guages is indicated. No mention is made of 
Arabic loanwords that came into Argobba through 
Amharic, such as muz “ banana,” lag’am “ bridle,” 
bunna “ coffee,” and others. 


abdagadar “ Wednesday,” Ar. ‘abdu I-qadir, proper 
noun, probably a name of a saint; * 

absor “ courage! ”; S. W. absar, Ar. ‘absir “ bring 
good news” ; 

afiya “health”; Har. afét, C. En. afya, Ms. S. W. 
afiya, Ar. ‘afiya; 

dua manne “pray ”; 8S. W. du’a, duwa “ prayer,” 
Ulb. da’ot, Har. duwa dasa “ pray,” Ar. da‘wa ; 
maine is the Argobba verb “ do, make ” ; 

din “ belief”; Har. din, Ar. din; 

dunya “ money ”; Amh. adovia “ possessions of this 
world,” Tna. ‘addanya “multitude,” Har. 
addunya “ world,” Ar. ‘addunya “ world ” ; 

futira “small breakfast in the morning”; Te. 
fatur “breakfast,” S. afatiara “break the 
fast,” W. Ms. afetdrd, Har. fatdra, Ar. fatira 
“breakfast ” ; 

guma’a “ Friday ” ; Har. gum’a, C. E. 8. W. gimat, 

_ 4. gimat, En. Gt. Ed. gim’at, Ar. gum‘a; 

gism “body”; S. gism, C. En. Gt. gisma, Ar. gism ; 

harb “battle, spear”; S. W. Ms. arb, arab, C. E. 
En. Gt. arab, Ed. araw, Amh. harb “ war,” Ar. 
harb ; 

kabar “rich”; Ar. kabir “big, important ” ; 

kimis “ Thursday ”; En. Gt. Ed. 8. W. kéms, Har. 


kamis, Te. kaémis, Ar. hamis; 





_' Op. also Arg. nur ahusin “Tuesday,” derived from 
Nur Huseyn, a name of a saint (Word, V [1949], 278). 


kist “lie,” kistam “liar,” kist awwazza “to lie” ; 
Argobba kist stands for *kiz-t with zt > st; for 
kiz, ep. Har. kiz derived from *kzb: C. En. M. 
kazab, S. W. kizb, Ed. kabizi “to lie” (with 
metathesis), Ar. kidb; 

kdlliga “create”; Har. kalaiqa, Ms. hallaga, Ulb. 
halaigqa, W. kalaga, 8. alaéqd, Amh. hallaga, Te. 
kalga, Ar. halaqa; 

manam hanza “to dream,” lit. “see a dream ”; 
Amh. manam “dream,” Ar. mandm; hania 
is the Argobba verb for “ to see ”; 

mirhaba ala “agree,” lit. “say all right”; Ar. 
marhaba “ all right ” ; 

garra “read”; Ms. garra, 8. W. qdrd, En. qana, 
Har. gdra’a, Ar. gara’a; 

gars “silver”; E. Ms. 8S. W. Z. gdrsi “silver,” Z. 
gars “spoon” (that is, “spoon of silver”), 
8S. W. garse; connected with Ethiopic gars 
“thaler,” that is, “silver thaler,’” from Ar. 
girs “ piaster,” from German Groschen “small 
coin,” through Turkish ; 

rikis “ cheap”; Har.rakis, 8. W. A. ruks, Z. urkus, 
G. rakkas, Te. rakis, Tna. rakkis, Amh. rakas, 
arkas, Ar. rahis ; , 

risala “ letter”; Ar. risdla; 

s’abiy “baby”; Ms. sdébi, Har. sabiy, Ar. sabiyy; 

s“adaga “death commemoration”; perhaps from 
Ar. sadaga “ alms, charity,” the alms being a 
part of the death commemoration ; 

tibib “magician”; Har. tabib “ physician,” Ar. 
tabib ; 

tuwol “long”; Te. tawul, Ar. tawil ; 

wagt “time”; Har. wdqti, 8. W. wdqt, W. also 
wakée, Te. wakad, Ar. waqt; 

wasiyya “last will”; Har. Ms. wasiyya, W. wasiyya, 
S. wasiyd, Ar. wasiyya; Argobba verb wdsiyya 
awwazia “make the last will.” 


The names of the months are: 


muharram, Ar. muharram ; 

sifir, Ar. safar ; 

rabi ‘awwal, Ar. rabi‘ ’awwal ; 

rabi sani, Ar. rabi‘ tani; 

gimad awwal, Ar. gumdda ’al-ila; 
gimad ahar, Ar. gumdda ’al-ahira ; 
raigab, Ar. ragab ; 

sa’ban, Ar. sa‘ban; 

ramadan, Ar. ramadan; 

siwwal, Ar. sawwal ; 

zil qv'da, Ar. di-l-qi‘da; 

ail higga, Ar. du-l-higga. 





THE CHUVASH BORROWINGS IN ZYRIAN 


Ato Raun 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


In 1903 Y. WicHMANN PUBLISHED his meri- 
torious work “Die tschuwassischen lehnworter in 
den permischen sprachen,” MSFOu., XXI. He 
dealt with 161 Votyak* words, 34 of which have 
correspondences in Zyrian.2 Two words were 
listed only from Zr. In spite of such a striking 
difference in the spread of the Chuvash * borrow- 
ings in Vt. and Zr. Wichmann, op. cit., 139, 
thought that at least a part of the Chv. words in 
Zr. were borrowed during the Proto-Permic period, 
when Zr. and Vt. had not yet separated. Wich- 
mann’s main criterion in favor of such an assump- 
tion was that in his opinion those borrowings had 
participated in the Proto-Permic changes: *mb to 
b, as in Vt. gubi, Zr. gob ‘mushroom, sponge,’ 
*nd to d, as in Vt. kudy,* Zr. kud ‘basket, box,’ 
*ng to g, as in ? Vt. ugy ‘ear-ring.’ This criterion 
and the entire idea of the Proto-Permic borrow- 
ings was later strongly contested by N. Poppe® 
for whom Wichmann’s proofs were unsatisfactory. 
According to Poppe Vt. gubi, Zr. gob is not a Chv. 
but a Russian borrowing, and in Vt. kudy, Zr. kud 
d is only a substitution for Chv. nd. Poppe esp. 
insisted on the statement that in Proto-Chv. there 
were only initial k- and ¢t-, no g- or d-. Therefore 
Poppe could not aecept Wichmann’s conclusion 
according to which the borrowings from Chyv. 
would offer the main proof for the assumption that 
the Proto-Permic period lasted until the 8th cen- 
tury. Wichmann, loc. cit., held it possible that a 
few Chv. borrowings could also have found their 
way into Zr. after the Proto-Permic period, inde- 
pendently from Vt. This idea was accepted by Gy. 
Laké, NyK, Il, 170f., according to whom the 
South-Zr.-Chy. contacts were approaching their 
end in the middle of the 13th century. T. E. 
Uotila in his dissertation “‘ Zur geschichte des kon- 
sonantismus in den permischen sprachen” (MS 


‘abbrev.: Vt. 

“abbrev.: Zr. 

* abbrev.: Chyv. 

*By typographical reasons the transcription of Zr. 
and Vt. had to be simplified in a few points. 

* Chuvashi i ix sosedi (Cheboksary, 1927) 26-28. 
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Dedicated to the memory of T. E. Uotila 


FOu., LXV [Helsinki, 1933] )accepted Zr. gob, 
Vt. gubi as a Chv. borrowing, but provided Zr. hud, 
Vt. kudy with a question mark. In his Syrjdnische 
Chrestomathie mit grammatikalischem  Abriss 
und etymologischem Worterverzeichnis ® (Helsinki, 
1938), and when editing Y. Wichmann’s Syr- 
janischer Wortschatz nebst Hauptziigen der For- 
menlehre* (Helsinki, 1942) Uotila put a question 
mark before the former word also. He displayed 
a quite critical attitude also toward other Zr. words 
presumably borrowed from Chv. However, he 
never dealt with the problem as a whole, and his 
early death in 1947 put an end to all his possible 
aspirations. When giving a course on the Turkic 
borrowings in Finno-Ugric at the Indiana Univer- 
sity, the writer of this article had necessarily to 
draw certain conclusions, and it seems only right 
to make them public. Since T. E. Uotila by his 
careful studies had brought together most of the 
critical material for this survey, it appeared appro- 
priate to pay a tribute to his memory. Of course, 
this does not mean that Dr. Uotila would have 
been in full agreement with the author, since the 
latter never had the opportunity to discuss these 
problems with the former, 

Wichmann’s original list, MSFOu., XXI, 13'- 
139, contains the following words: 


1. Zr. UVSLP byd ‘each, every, all” (Vt. 
byd) ; 

2. ? Zr. IU VSLP don ‘value, price, payment’ 
(Vt. dun, don) ; 

3. ?? Zr. L déep, LU VSP Zep ‘ pocket, purse 
(Vt. déep) ; 

4. Zr. L ényr, Messerschmidt (MS.) onérr ‘sad- 
dle’ (Vt. ener) ; 

5. Zr. U V Pet. S L gob ‘mushroom, sponge’ 
(Vt. gubt) ; 

6. ? Zr. V eskd, S eskd U L vesko ‘if, though 
(VU),’ also designates (U VSL) the condi- 
tional; P veskd ‘ Russ. by’ (Vt. iske) ; 


* abbrev.: SChr. 
Tabbrev.: SW. 
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?? Zr. I juor, U judr, V S juvér, L juvor, P 
jud-r ‘information, message, rumor, talk’ 
(Vt. jivor) ; 

g. Zr. UVSL karta ‘stable or yard for cattle,’ 
P karta- ‘yard’; 

9, Zr. LUVSLP kééé ‘hare’ (Vt. kets ‘ goat, 
hare’) ; 

10. Zr. VSLP kis ‘ weaver’s reed’ (Vt. kis) ; 

11. Zr. I kad, P kud ‘basket of bark,’ U kud 
‘basket, box,’ V S L kud ‘a round box made 
of thin asp-cuttings, bent round’ (Vt. kudy) ; 

12. Zr. 1 U V S koita, P kolta: ‘sheaf, bundle’ 
(Vt. kufto) ; 

13. Zr. U kan ‘tsar, S V kan-: kanalny, kanavny 
‘to rule,’ Messerschmidt (MS.) kann: Jén- 
Kann ‘king’ (Vt. kun) ; 

14. Zr. VS L ku&Sman, P kuSma-n ‘black radish’ 
(Vt. kusman) ; 

15. Zr. Pet. kuzd ‘sylvan deity’ (Vt. kuZo ‘host,’ 
in compounds: ‘ ghost, deity’) ; 

16? Zr. I majeg, U V SL majég, P majé-g ‘ pole, 
stick’ (Vt. majog) ; , i 

1%. Zr. V Pet. S L pelys, I pelidé, P pelydéz 
‘service-berry’ (Vt. pales) ; 

18. ? Zr. P parga ‘shavings remaining in the 
flaxcomb’ ; ; ; 

19. Zr. V Pet. pyrydé, U S pyridz, P pyryts 
‘crowbar’ (Vt. pyriés’) ; 

20. Zr. sugon ‘onion’ (Vt. sugon) ; 

21. Zr. V Pet. sukman ‘a coarse (light grey) 
overcoat (in fall)’ (Vt. sukman) ; 

22. Zr. I V Pet. S L P Sortnhi, U V sorkni ‘rape, 
turnip’ (Vt. sartés’y) ; 

23. ? Zr. 1 U V Pet. S L sdkyd, P sdkyt ‘heavy, 
difficult, burdensome, pregnant; heaviness, 
burden’ (Vt. Sek7t) ; 

24. Zr. V suri, P suri- ‘weaver’s spool’ (Vt. 
sery) ; 

25. Zr. P gor- ‘step-,’ e. g. Sor-ai ‘stepfather’ (Vt. 
Sur-) ; 

26. Zr. LUV Pet. SL fSarla, P fSarva- ‘sickle’ 

(Vt. surlo) ; 

. Zr. V 8S L Sabala ‘a triangular piece of board, 
nailed on the right side of the plough-curve 
(above the ploughshare) to roll away the 
earth’ (Vt. Sabala) ; 

8. ?? Zr. 1 U V Pet. S L tasma ‘strap, leather- 

girdle’ (Vt. tasma) ; 

*9. Zr. 1 U V Pet. S P tus ‘grain, seed’ (Vt. 
t¥8) 5 

30. Zr. P torta: ‘crutch or rake for raking to- 


2 
~> 


gether the threshed grain’ (Vt. turto ‘ coach- 
pole, shaft of a cart’) ; 

31. Zr. V tsip, I fsipan ‘chicken,’ V Pet. S L 
tSipan ‘hen’ (Vt. Sip) ; 

32. Zr. S L éSokmar ‘ mallet, club, hand-rammer’ 
(Vt. £%okmor) ; 

33. Zr. U V Pet. S L tSuman, P tsuma-n ‘a 
basket of birchbark’ (Vt. f’uma-n) ; 

34. Zr. V S P adas (V) ‘tract of ploughland be- 
tween two furrows, acrebed,’ (S) ‘part of the 
acre-bed one person has to cut,’ (P) ‘ap- 
pointed work, share of land’ (Vt. udjs) ; 

35. Zr. Wied. ulmé ‘apple’ (Vt. ulmo) ; 

36. ? Zr. I VS L vost-, U vdst-, P ost- ‘to open’ 
(Vt. ust-). 


Wichmann p. 139 points out that the words 
Nos. 4, 18, 20, 25, and possibly also 35 occur only 
with the southernmost Zyrians (P or L). Also 
Wichmann himself provided several words with 
one or two question marks, namely with one Nos. 
2, 6, 16, 18, 20, 23, and 36, and with two Nos. 3, 
7, and 28. Let us first of all try to determine the 
extent to which the later studies may have changed 
this situation. ; 

No. 2, Zr. don ete. which has been borrowed into 
Ostyak* was designated as doubtful by Wichman 
himself in FUF, XI, 234, and no hint of Chyv. is 
offered by Uotila either SW 27 or SChr. 69. 

No. 6, Zr. eské etc. has not become any more 
certain either. MSFOu. LXV, 62, Uotila still 
quotes its questionable derivation from Chv., try- 
ing out a practically useless assumption,® but SChr. 
73 he remarks: “ Wahrscheinlich ein Kompositum 
mit -kd -kdn ‘wenn’ als zweitem Glied” in which 
case only the Vt. word could be borrowed from 
Chv. 

No. 16, Zr. majég etc. in the final account un- 
doubtedly is of Iranian origin, but Wichmann 
MSFOu., XXI, 87 thought that it possibly could 
have been taken via Chv. Uotila quotes this view 
MSFOu., LXV, 140, but SChr. 114 does not men- 
tion it any more. SW 150 only the Vt. correspon- 
dence is referred to. 

No. 18, Zr. P parga occurs dialectally also in 
Russian. According to Wichmann MSFOu., XXI, 
91, the Russian word could be borrowed from Zr. 
On the contrary, Uotila SW 190 derives the Zr. 
word from Russian.’° 


® abbrev.: Ost. Concerning the Ost. correspondence see 
Y. H. Toivonen, FUF, XXXII, 91. 

®See Kalima, FUF, XXII, Anz. 9. 

10 SW 364 Wichmann’s Chv. derivation is still quoted. 
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No. 20, Zr. Wied. P sugov does not appear in 
any other source, and most likely is a borrowing 
from Vt., which possibility is indicated by Wich- 
mann himself, MSFOu., X XI, 94. 

No. 23, Zr. sdkyd ete. which has been borrowed 
from Zr. into Ost."' has had no confirmation as a 
Chv. borrowing. Both in SChr. 149 and SW 246 
only its Vt. correspondence is mentioned. 

No. 36, Zr. vostyny has not got rid of its ques- 
tion mark either in MSFOu., LXV, 58, or SW 348. 
In SChr. 183 it even has two of them. 

Let us now examine the words which originally 
had two question marks. 

No. 3, Zr. Zep etc. has passed from Zr. also to 
Vg. and Ost.*? In Wichmann’s opinion it was not 
impossible that the Zr. word could have been bor- 
rowed by way of Russian. Kalima MSFOu., 
XXIX, 172 derived it (with a question mark) 
from Russian. Uotila did not take a definite stand 
in MSFOu., LXV, 36, but SW 359 he designated it 
as a Russian loanword. 

Concerning No. 7%, Zr. juvdr ete. Uotila said 
MSFOu., LXV, 258: “ Besonders weil das wort das 
einzige mit v in allen wotj. mundarten ist, ist es 
annehmbar, dass es sich um ein kompositum han- 
delt.”” The same opinion is expressed also SChr. 
89, FUF, XXVI, 151, and SW 85. 

No. 28, Zr. tasma still remains a matter of con- 
troversy. The word does not occur in present-day 
Chuvash. Dialectal Russian tésma was considered 
by Wichmann op. cit. 106 a borrowing from Zr., 
and this is also the position of R. Meckelein.’* 

Thus, we have to state that none of the ques- 
tionable borrowings from Chv. in Zr. has been 
declared less objectionable by later studies. Our 
next step would be to examine whether any doubts 
have been expressed concerning the words con- 
sidered as sure borrowings by Wichmann. 

No. 1 byd Uotila MSFOu., LXV, 12, 119 still 
accepted as a Chy. borrowing, but SChr. 66 a ques- 
tion mark is added, and SW 15 only the Vt. cor- 
respondence is mentioned. 

As indicated above, No. 5, Zr. gob is a doubtful 
word. MSFOu., LXV, 13 Uotila still seemed to 
accept it as a Chv. borrowing, at the same time 
pointing to MSFOu., XLVIII, 246, where Rasinen 
considered the Chy. word a borrowing from Rus- 


11 See FUF, XXXII, 72. 

12Vg.= Vogul. Concerning the Vg. and Ost. corre- 
spondences see FUF, XXXII, 73. 

18 Die finnisch-ugrischen, turko-tatarischen und mon- 
golischen Elemente im Russischen (Berlin, 1914), 64. 


sian. SW 58 the assumption of the Chv. borrowing 
has been given a question mark by Uotila. Y. 
Lytkin Trudy Instituta Jazykoznanija I (Moskva, 
1952), 75f. derives Russian dialectal guba from 
an Old-Zr. gob which “is held a borrowing from 
Old Chy.” 

Concerning No. 9, Zr. kdé§ Risinen expresses 
his doubts, MSFOu., XLVIII, 38 in a more reso- 
lute, and MSFOu., L, 93, in a more cautious way. 
Laké NyK, IL, 162 accepts it as a Chv. borrow- 
ing.** This word has received a question mark 
from Uotila in MSFOu., LXV, 152, SChr. 94, and 
SW 100. 


No. 11, Zr. kud, concerning which see also 
Paasonen NyK, XXXII, 263f., was accepted by 
Laké NyK, XLVIII, 445 and recently by Riisiinen 
Studia Orientalia XVIII: 3, 12, while Uotila pro- 
vided it with a question mark in MSFOu., LXV, 
275, SChr. 104, and SW 125. 

No. 15, kugd which has passed from Zr. into 
Ost.*® is denoted as a Chv. borrowing MSFOu., 
LXV, 168, but no more so SW 131. See also Beke, 
NyK, LIV, 197. 

No. 17, Zr. pelys is of Finno-Ugric origin, see 
e.g. Uotila MSFOu., LXV, 158, 170, and SChr. 
131. 

Also No. 19, Zr. pyrydz, borrowed into Vg. from 
Zr.,’® is probably a native word in Zr., see Uotila 
MSFOu., LXV, 160, E. Itkonen FUF, XXXI, 
168. 

No. 21, Zr. sukman, borrowed from Zr. into two 
Ost. dialects,** is given in SW 241 with the remark: 
“ Wahrsch. zunichst aus russ. sukman.. .” 

Possibly being inspired by Rasinen MSFOu., 
XLVIII, 193, Uotila SW 255 expresses the view 
that No. 27 Zr. Sabala could have been borrowed 
either from Russian or Chv., Vt. Sabala probably 
directly from Chv. 

To No. 29, Zr. tus Uotila SChr. 163 offers the 
following critical comment: “Ob aber richtig? 
Tschuw. § wird in allen anderen bekannten Fallen 
durch perm. § vertreten.” SW 287 only the Vi. 
correspondence is mentioned. 

No. 32, Zr. fSokmar is derived from Russian or 
Chy. in SW 303, but its Vt. correspondence from 
Chy. (or Tatar). According to Rasinen MSFOu., 


**He designates it as a “doubtlessly early Proto 
Permic word of Chuvash origin.” 

15 See FUF, XXXII, 35. 

16See Fokos-Fuchs, Acta Linguistica ASH III, 241 
and NyK, LV, 24. 

17 See Karjalainen, MSFOu., XXIII, 86 f. 
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L, 80, the Chv. word itself could be a borrowing 
from Tatar. 

No. 33, Zr. {Suman comes from Russian accord- 
ing to SChr. 168f., but Uotila adds: “Es ist 
allerdings nicht ganz ausgeschlossen, dass das syrj. 
Wort aus dem Tschuw. stammt.” SW 306f. the 
Zr. word is designated as a borrowing from Rus- 
sian or Chv., the Vt. one (also in SChr.) from 
Chv. or Tatar. 

In the author’s opinion all the preceding criti- 
cism is to be considered relevant. The words in 
question cannot serve as unshakable proof for 
Proto-Permic contacts with Chuvash. 

No definite doubts have been expressed con- 
cerning the following Nos. among the Zr.-Chyv. 
correspondences: 4, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 30, 31, 34, 35. Let us take a closer look at 
these. 

No. 4, Zr. Onyr, which has been borrowed from 
Zr. into Ost. and Vg.,’* has not been challenged 
either MSFOu., LXV, 240, or SW 45. It should 
be emphasized, though, that it does occur only in 
the Luza-Letka dialect of Zr. 

No. 8, Zr. karta is perhaps the most interesting 
word in this collection. It has been borrowed from 
Zr. to Ost. and Vg.,’® and is considered a Chv. 
borrowing also in Mordvin.?° However, if the 
Turkic etymology of the Chv. word is correct,** it 
was originally front-vocalic, and could not have the 
shape karpa at the time of Zr.-Chv. contacts, 
otherwise we would now have *kurpba or the like in 
Chy. A similar word is found dialectally in Rus- 
sian,** in Ossete and several Caucasian languages.”* 
According to Meckelein Russian karda, kalda 
comes from Zr., according to Risinen Russian 
karda from Chv. In Ossete Iron there is a word 
kert ‘yard’ ** Abaev (p. 55) says that one cannot 





1®8See FUF, XXXII, 11. 

See Acta Linguistica ASH, III, 239, NyK, LV, 23, 
and FUF, XXXII, 34. 

*° See H. Paasonen, Mordwinische Chrestomathie (Hel- 
singfors, 1909), 73. 

* Tatar correspondence kirté ‘bar, crossbar, border, 
fence,’ see e. g. Paasonen, Csuvas szdjegyzék (Budapest, 
1908), 60. 

*? See Meckelein, op. cit. 37, Risiinen FUF, XXIX, 196. 

*°See B. Munkdesi, Arja és kaukazusi elemek a finn- 
magyar nyelvekben I (Budapest, 1901) 402-405, H. Skéld, 
Die ossetischen Lehnwérter im Ungarischen (Lund, 1925) 
26, V. I. Abaev, Osetinskij jazyk i fol’klor I (Moskva- 
Leningrad, 1949), 55, 90, 485. 

**Concerning Hungarian kert mentioned in the same 
context see G. Barezi, Magyar széfejté szétdr (Budapest, 
1941), 162. 


state safely the final origin of this word, but that 
it must be very ancient on Ossete soil. The same 
can be said of Zr., since this word is documented 
in Old Zr.2> Wichmann and after him V. I. 
Lytkin *° called attention to the fact that in Per- 
myak dialect of Zr. this word is stressed excep- 
tionally on the 2nd syllable, which would be an 
indication of its Chv. origin. Uotila derives this 
word from Chyv. both SChr. 91 and SW 89. 

It appears strange that this word has not been 
borrowed into Cheremis or Vt., but just into Zr. 
and Mordvin, neither of these two languages hav- 
ing otherwise felt considerable Chv. influence. In 
Erzya-Mordvin another word occurs: according to 
Wiedemann ** and Paasonen kardas, according to 
newer sources** kardaz ‘yard.’ V. Thomsen * 
(with a question mark) and Paasonen loc. cit. 
(without a question mark) considered it a borrow- 
ing from Baltic, cf. Lithuanian gardas. However, 
this word is not mentioned in Kalima’s careful 
study of the Baltic borrowings in Finnic,*® in 
which as a rule Mordvin words are also dealt with. 
It is an interesting coincidence that in Gothic 
there appears exactly the same distribution as in 
Mordvin: there is a word garda ‘ Hiirde, Viehhof’ 
beside gards ‘Haus, Hauswesen, Familie.’ ** Any- 
way, the manifold problems connected with this 
word would not allow to make it a face value proof 
of the assumed Proto-Permic contacts with 
Chuvash. 

No. 10, Zr. kis has not been challenged either 
SChr. 94 or SW 101. 

No. 12, Zr. kofta is designated as a Chv. bor- 
rowing SW 118.** In Cheremis the corresponding 
word is considered a Tatar loanword.** 

No. 13, Zr. kan which occurred quite often in the 
older language ** is still held a Chv. borrowing by 


25 See V. I. Lytkin, Drevnepermskij jazyk (Moskva, 
1952), 132. 

2° Trudy Instituta Jazykoznanija, I, 114. 

27Grammatik der Ersa-mordwinischen Sprache (St. 
Petersburg, 1865) 123. 

28 E.g. M. N. Koljadenkov—N. F. Cyganov, Hrzjansko- 
russkij slovar (Moskva, 1949), 90. 

2° Samlede Afhandlinger, IV (Kébenhavn, 1931, the 
monograph first published in 1890) 292 f. 

8° Ttamerensuomalaisten kielten balttilaiset lainasanat 
(Helsinki, 1936). 

81See Thomsen, loc. cit., and W. Streitberg, Die 
gotische Bibel, 2* (Heidelberg, 1928), 47. 

82 See also V. I. Lytkin, Trudy Instituta Jazykoznanija, 
I, 75 f. 

83 Risinen, MSFOu., L, 42. 

84 See V. I. Lytkin, Drevnepermskij jazyk, 132. 
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Uotila SChr. 90. However, such a cultural term 
could well have been taken over from Russian.* 

No. 14, Zr. kuSman is derived from Chyv. also 
SW 130. 

No. 22, Zr. sorfvi which was borrowed from Zr. 
into Ost. and Vg.,°* and which in Vt. has a in the 
first syllable and a different suffix, is marked as a 
Chy. borrowing both MSFOu., LXV, 358, 41, and 
SW 253. 

No. 24, Zr. Sufi has the following comment in 
MSFOu., XXI, 99: “ Wegen seines vokalischen 
auslauts ist das syrjinische wort wahrscheinlich 
unabhiingig vom wotjakischen entlehnt .... Ks 
ist sehr méglich, dass das wort zuerst ins “ perm- 
jakische ” (P.) und dann, durch vermittlung dieses 
dialektes, ins Vytegda-syrjinische aufgenommen 
ist.” SW 254 it is designated as a borrowing from 
Chv. 

No. 25, Zr. Sor- which occurs in P dialect only, 
has not been discussed later, except for NyK, 
XXXII, 268. 

No. 26, Zr. fSarla is derived from Chv. both 
MSFOu., LXV, 30, and SW 294. 

No. 30, Zr. torta: is denoted as a Chv. borrow- 
ing SW 281. 

No. 31, Zr. fSipan is derived from Chv. also 
SChr. 167 and SW 301. 

Also No. 34, Zr. adas is referred to as a Chv. 
borrowing in MSFOu., LXV, 174, and SW 2. 

No. 35, Zr. ulmé has got no question mark in 
MSFOu., LXV, 338, or LX VII, 401. 

But what about additional positive evidence, new 
etymologies? It seems that only two such words 
have been brought forward, both previously known 
from Vt. The first, which would make No. 37, is 
Old Zr. Syl ‘tempest,’ Vt. sil, see MSFOu., XXI, 
99f. Its occurrence in Old Zr. was stated by 
Uotila, JSFOu., LIL: 5, 1ff., and V. I. Lytkin.** 
According to Uotila it could be a Chv. or alterna- 
tively an Aryan * borrowing. According to Fokos- 
Fuchs Acta Linguistica ASH III, 227, this surely 
is a Chv. borrowing. 

** About kayan ete. in Russian see e.g. L. P. Jaku- 
binskij, Jstorija drevnerusskogo jazyka (Moskva, 1953), 
347 f. 

*° See FUF, XXXII, 76. 

** It is designated as a word of an l-dialect by Fokos- 
Fuchs, Acta Linguistica ASH, III, 226. 

** Drevnepermskij jazyk 42, 48fn. 49, and 144; ef. 
Fokos, NyK, LV, 284. 

** More specifically Iranian, see Ramstedt, JSFOu., 
XXXVIII: 1, 10, fn. 1. 


The second word, then No. 38, is the Zr. Pp 
kena-k which sounds exactly like its Vt. corre. 
spondence kenak, see SW 92, also MSFOu., XXI, 
V1f. 

Altogether, the number of words advanced to 
prove the Proto-Permic contacts with Chv. tend 
to remain too small. It appears necessary to ex- 
amine the most interesting phonemic criteria of 
the non-contested Chv. borrowings. These are; 1/ 
the inter-Permic first syllable vowel correspon. 
dence Zr. a ~ Vt. u, 2/ medial consonant clusters 
consisting of a nasal plus a stop, and 3/ initial 
stops. 

(1) Quite problematical are those cases where 
Zr. a corresponds to Vt. u, viz. No. 13 kan, No. 2% 
fSarla, and No. 34 adas. According to Wichmam 
MSFOu., XX1, 29 these words were borrowed at 
a time when a was still preserved in Chv., and 
possibly the Vt. correspondences of these three Zr, 
words were borrowed even later. If we realize that 
in the Volga-Bulgar tomb-inscriptions a is still 
written in the first half of the 14th century, 
then the borrowings in Vt. should be quite recent." 
és- in fSarla also appears as much more archaic 
than the s- in its Vt. correspondence. Doubts 
have been expressed whether the Chv. word rather 
is not a borrowing from Zr.*? Wichmann MSFO0u, 
XXXVI, 74 mentions that the alternation a ~ 
occurs in about 20 cases, though actually he offers 
only four examples. According to E. Itkonen 
FUF, XXXI, 319, a kind of *o was the Proto- 
Permic vowel in these cases. Since in both the 
predecessor of the present-day Chuvash word and 
in Proto-Permic there was an *a, Zr. a and Vt. « 
cannot be of the same age. 

(2) Uotila does not elaborate on his reasons for 
putting a question mark both before Zr. gob and 
kud. According to Wichmann MSFOu., XXI, 25 
these words were borrowed into Proto-Permic be- 
fore the changes *mb to b and *nd to d were con- 
pleted. There is one word with -nd- and two with 
-ng- in Vt. which consequently would have been 
borrowed later. But there is another word which 
caused Uotila to do some thinking. This is Zr. 
jemdon, Vt. andan ‘ steel’ about which see Uotila 
MSFOu., LXV, 77, 364. In the author’s opinion 


*° See Gombocz, MSFOu., XXX, 203, Poppe, KCsA, Ii 
(Budapest, 1926), 66, and Riasinen, MSFOu., L, 92. 

“It may be, however, that the spelling was somewhat 
archaic. 

*? See Melich, Magyar Nyelv, XXIV, 243, and Barezi, 
Magyar széfejté szdtar, 266. 
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this is a Seythic-Alanic loanword,** though the Vt. 
and the Zr. word need not have been borrowed at 
the same time. Anyway, this word must have 
existed in the language at the time when the al- 
leged Proto-Permic contacts with Chuvash took 
place, and by its mere existence it contradicts the 
assumption that the cluster : nasal +- homorganeous 
stop was then still preserved. 


(3) This leads us to the question of the initial 
stops. *d- and *g- did not exist either in Proto- 
Turkic or Chuvash. Since b- appears in the Bul- 
gar-Turkic borrowings in Hungarian, it is assumed 
that Old Chv. still had a b- at that time.** Riisiinen 
FUF, XXVI, 133 says: “Der lautiibergang 
tschuw. b- > p- war im 14. jh. noch nicht vollzo- 
gen, weil b- in den bulgarischen grabinschriften 
dieser zeit noch verblieb.” Practically, this would 
mean that the Vt. borrowings from Chv. with b- 
could be quite late in date. Wichmann MSFOu., 
XXI, 8 insisted that in general there is no change 
like k, t, p to g, d, b in Vt. or Zr. If so, then Zr. 
gob could not be considered a Chv. loanword. 

Our final question concerns chronology. Wich- 
mann’s conclusion op. cit. was that at least a part 
of the Chv. words in Vt. and Zr. are Proto-Permic, 


“8 See Skild, op. cit., 7 f., and Abaev, op. cit., 52, 153. 
“See e.g. Gombocz, MSFOu., XXX, 164. 
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and were borrowed probably toward the end of the 
7th or the beginning of the 8th century. Against 
this Poppe protested (see above). The seventh or 
eighth century also seems too early to the writer of 
this article. According to archaeological data the 
Bulgar influence on the tribes at Kama started in 
the 10th century, and lasted until the 15th.*° The 
Votyaks were in close economic and cultural rela- 
tions with the Bulgars, while the population of the 
regions of Vychegda, middle and upper Kama, 
i.e. the Zyrians had only commercial connections 
with the Bulgars. If this is true, then there is no 
need to assume Proto-Permic contacts with Chu- 
vash, since the few words of the Chv. origin in 
Zyrian could have found their way into the latter 
both through Votyak or also directly from the Bul- 
gar merchants. In any case, the Chv. borrowings 
cannot serve as a criterion for the Proto-Permic 
chronology. It seems advisable to leave [roto- 
Permic out of the picture, and rather to speak of 
Chuvash-Votyak relations on one hand, and only 
of Chuvash-Zyrian contacts, on the other.*® 


“5 See A. P. Smirnov, “ Ocherki drevnej i srednevekovoj 
istorii narodov srednego Povolz’ja i Prikathja,” Mate- 
rialy i issledovanija po arxeologit SSSR, No. 28 (Moskva, 
1952), 215 f., 248 f. 

*° In the publication Sovremennyj komi jazyk (Syktyv- 
kar, 1955) they still speak of Proto-Permic borrowings 
from Bulgar on p. 93. 
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The meaning of prana and apana in the Taittiriya-Brahmana 


For many years the meaning of prana and apdna 
has been the subject of many controversies among 
scholars. In 1901 Dr. Ewing published in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society a long 
and remarkable essay on “The Hindu conception 
of the functions of breath”; and he came to the 
conclusion that prdna means either the double pro- 
cess of inhalation, or “inbreathing” as contrasted 
with “outbreathing.” But a little later, Prof. 
Caland published in the Zeitschrift der Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft (55, p. 261; 56, p. 556) 
two articles in which he showed that in the ancient 
texts, especially when only the two chief breaths 
are mentioned, prina means expiration, and apdna 
inspiration. Most scholars accepted his view, and 
I think that he was right. Some scholars, however, 
did not accept his view. According to Prof. 
Coomaraswamy, “it is clear that prdna means in- 
halation, or simply spiration in general, and that 
apana means exhalation.” On the other hand, Dr. 
(George W. Brown, in his interesting dissertation 
on “The Human Body in the Upanishads,” and 
in an article published, in 1919, in the JAOS, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “ prana always means the 
breath in the lungs, apdna the air in the bowels or 
lower part of the body”; and that “prana and 
apdna should consistently be translated as thoracic 
and abdominal breaths respectively.” Prof. F. 
Kdgerton accepted this opinion, and in a note on a 
passage of the Bhagavadgita, he has written : “ The 
prana properly means the breath above the dia- 
phragm, and apdna the breath below it; they are 
frequently used together to denote the vital breath 
as a whole; and even more commonly prdna is so 
used. The common renderings expiration and in- 
spiration for praina and apdna, or vice versa, are 
groundless; significantly, those who hold to them 
have never been able to agree as to which was 
which.” 

Now there is in the Third Kanda of the Tait- 
tiriya-Brahmana a passage (3.3.1.5) which has 
not been considered by the scholars who were in- 
terested in the problem of the meaning of prana 
and apdna, and which is, however, very significant. 
This passage proves clearly that, certainly for 


Saiyana, the commentator of the Brahmana, and 
almost certainly also for the author of the Brihb. 
mana himself, prana means outbreathing or expira- 
tion, and apdna means inbreathing or inspiration. 

Here is a translation of the commentary of 
Sayana along with a translation of the text of the 
Brahmana: 

“He (i.e. the author of the Brahmana) justifies 
the fact that the sruva (the dipping-spoon) is to 
be brushed first by making an image. He says: 
‘The sruva is the prana; the juhi (the offering- 
spoon called juhii) is the right hand; the wpabhrt 
(the offering-spoon called upabhrt) is the left 
hand; the dhruva (the largest offering-spoon) is 
the trunk of the body (dtman) ; the implements 
used for the brushing of the spoons are the food. 
Verily, from the mouth (mukhatah), the prana 
having become the apdina (apdno bhiitvd), and 
having entered the trunk of the body and the food 
(inside the body), beautifies the body externally. 
Therefore he (the Adhvaryu) brushes the sruv 
first, for, from the mouth, the prdna, having be- 
come the apdna, enters the trunk of the body and 
the food (inside the body).’ Thus says the author 
of the Brihmana. (Now) the dtman (i.e. the 
trunk) is (that part of) the body that stands 
between the two hands; and of the air that moves 
in the mouth there are two courses (vrtti) which 
are called prana and apdina. The course of the 
prana goes outside (bahir nirgacchanti), in the 
form of breathing out (ucchvdsariipena). The 
course of the apdna goes inside (antah pravisati) 
in the form of breathing in (nisvdsaripena). Then. 
the air that has the aspect of prana, forsaking 
spontaneously its aspect of prdna, and becoming 
the apana, causes the mouthful of food that has 
been put in the mouth to enter the middle of the 
body ; and nourishing the body that has the aspect 
of the hands and the other limbs, it makes it 
beautiful. Therefore, by means of the tips of the 
veda (i.e. the bunch of strong grass that is used a 
a broom or a brush), (by means of the tips of the 
veda,) that represent the food, the brushing of the 
sruva, that represents the prdna, is to be made 
first. ... In connection with that, he (the author 
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of the Brahmana) praises the knowledge of the 
prana and the apdna, saying: ‘Such are the prana 
and the apdna. He is not deprived of them, he 
who thus knows.’ (That is to say:) When one 
breathes out (bahir aniti) by drawing forth 
(prakarsena), that is the praéna; when one breathes 
in (antar aniti) by drawing down (apakarsena), 
that is the apdna. Thus by this distinction of their 
courses, the prdna and the apdna are produced. 
For him who thus knows, the loss of prana and 
apana, in the form of death, does not occur at the 
wrong time (i.e. prematurely).” 

The opinion of Sayana is perfectly clear, and I 
think that his interpretation of the Brahmana is 
correct. Praéna means outbreathing, and apdna 
means inbreathing. In this passage it would be 
impossible to translate prana by inspiration, and 
apina by expiration. And on the other hand, I do 
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not think that the meanings proposed by Dr. G. 
Brown and Prof. F. Edgerton are possible here. 
For, according to the text of the Brahmana, it 
seems that the prana first becomes the apana, and 
then, as apdna, enters the trunk of the body; and 
we cannot imagine that the breath above the dia- 
phragm first becomes the breath below the dia- 
phragm, and then enters the trunk of the body. 
In this passage of the Tait.-Br., the meanings pro- 
posed by Dr. G. Brown and Prof. Edgerton for 
prana and apdna would be possible only if dtman 
could specifically designate the stomach ; but dman 
does not mean the stomach; it means the whole 
trunk of the body considered as opposed to the 
limbs,—the whole trunk of the body above and 
below the diaphragm. 
P.-E. DuMONT 


JoHNns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





A Pali Jataka Gatha 


The second gatha of the Radha Jitaka (no. 198; 
vol. ii, 132-134) seems hitherto to have been mis- 
understood. 

The Brahman, returned from his journey, asks 
the parrot, whether his wife has been unfaithful. 
The parrot answers: tdta, pandita nama bhitain 
va abhiitan va aniyyanikam nama na kathenti ‘my 
dear, wise people do not tell what has happened or 
has not happened, when it is not salutary (to be 
told) -—and adds the gatha: 


na kho pan’ etam subhanam giran saccupasam- 
hitarn 
sayetha Potthapado va mummure upakilito. 


Rouse (ii, 93) translates this (very freely) : 


‘For what he said he now lies dead 
burnt up beneath the ashes there: 

it is not well the truth to tell, 

lest Potthapada’s fate I share.’ 


Dutoit gives (ii, 157) : 
‘Nicht ist es gut ein Wort zu sagen, 
wenn es der Wahrheit auch entspricht. 


Drum liegt jetzt Potthapada tot, 
gerostet in des Ofens Asche.’ 


This interpretation goes back to the Pali com- 


mentary, according to which girari is neuter for 
SS 


"So Andersen, Reader; text upakisito. 


gira (because the young parrot does not observe 
gender), saccupasamhitam means ‘ yathabhitam, 
atthayuttam, and the opt. sayetha is for the 
indicative. 

But this construction is not possible. Girarir 
cannot be nom. neuter; Skt. gir- is in Pali exclu- 
sively gird-; the neuter giram is assumed only for 
this passage. And why should ‘he lies burnt in 
the ashes’ be given by the optative? Moreover, for 
subhana-, a word which otherwise seems not to be 
attested in Pali or in Sanskrit, we would expect 
the meaning ‘well-spoken’ rather than ‘good to 
be said’ (B' reads purdnam, which would be en- 
tirely incompatible with the traditional interpreta- 
tion). And would ‘a true word’ (Dh. 408 [ace.] 
giram saccam) really have been expressed by ‘a 
word CONNECTED with truth’? 

The matter is quite different. The center of the 
mistake is sacc-. This is not satyd- ‘truth,’ but the 
gerund smrtya ‘having remembered.’ Smar- ap- 
pears in Pali as swmar- and sar-, and smfti- ‘mem- 
ory’ as sati-; ya-gerunds in simplexes are attested 
(cf. below). tain subhanarh giram sacca, there- 
fore, means: ‘having remembered this well-spoken 
saying,’ namely ‘wise people do not tell etc.’ The 
opt. sayetha belongs with na ho pan’ and is an 
irrealis: ‘he would not lie.” Only uwpasamhita- is 
not entirely clear to me. I think it means ‘con- 
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nected (with this situation),’ i.e. ‘pertinent.’ I 
translate : 


‘If Potthapida had remembered this well- 
spoken, pertinent saying, he would not lie burnt in 
the ashes.’ 


The traditional misunderstanding is probably 
due not only to the general frequency of sacca- 
‘true’ and rarity of sacca ‘having remembered’ 
(the form is not quoted otherwise), but also spe- 


cifically to the giram saccam ‘a true word’ of 
Dh. 408. 

For ya-gerunds from simplexes, Geiger, § 212 
and 213, quotes a number of examples: Vin. 
appuyya (for aptva), Sn. gahaya (for grhitvi), 
Therigatha lingiya, passiya, chindiya, bandhiya, 
kariya, dakkhiya, and (less authoritative) Mhys, 
cintiya, kariya, sumariya, and suniya. 


P. TEpEsco 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





A Note on the Andarz Name 


Further investigation of the manuscript of the 
Andarz name, usually called the Qabis nime of 
Kayis b. Iskander b. Qabis,’ has revealed some 
disturbing passages which should be presented to 
the scholarly world. It has proved difficult to put 
in order the folios of the manuscript since some are 
missing and others are in the wrong place in the 
manuscript. Closer study of certain complete 
chapters, however, has raised problems which are 
not easily solved. These brief remarks are in- 
tended to draw attention to a few of these problems. 


The poetry in the dialect of Tabaristin found 
in chapter twenty of the printed editions of the 
Qabis nime,*? has been studied by Sadiq Kiya, 
though not fully interpreted.* One would expect 
a correct text in the Andarz name, but, on the 
contrary, there the poem is corrupt. The scribe 
evidently did not understand the ruba‘i, for he 
omitted points and ligatures in the second and 
third lines in complete misunderstanding of the 
text. This is surprising when we remember that 
the scribe of the AN is himself from Tabaristin. 
In the same chapter the scribe must have become 
weary for his hand becomes intelligible in several 
places, and on one occasion an entire line and one 
half is repeated and then crossed out. The same 


mn 


‘Cf. my article, “ The Manuscript of the Andarz Name 
in New Persian,” JAOS, LXXV (1955), 24-26. The MS 
is hereafter referred to as AN. 

* Reference is to the Tehran edition of Rezi Quali Khan, 
1285/1868, page 86 (hereafter referred to as R), the 
Tehran ed, of Sa‘id Nafisi, 1312/1933, page 69 (referred 
to as N), and the London ed. of R. Levy, 1951, page 55, 
where the Tabari poem does not appear (referred to as L). 

°$. Kiya, Vdte nime-yi Tabari (Tehran, 1938), 12, and 
228. The passage is difficult to interpret, but I believe 
the first word si or si is simply NP ée. The final word 
in the first line, rami ne, may be interpreted as NP 
ramé nist. 


phenomenon occurs elsewhere in the MS. This 
could be explained if one assumed that the Andarz 
name were copied from another MS which had 
more words to the line. In the same chapter, 
towards the end,‘ the name of a fort Janashak in 
Mazandaran, is given without points in the AN. 
At the end of the same chapter is a passage which 
makes no sense in the AN because of omissions. 
The passage reads: va andar kitabi khvande-am az 
dn-e Padrsiyin bi-khatt-e pahlavi ki zardust-ri 
guftand, janvar ¢and ir ast, guft zufani goya miri 
va zufani mira, va pas ma‘liim sud ki hame zinde 
be-mirad. This passage omits the answer that 
there are three kinds of living beings, angels, 
humans, and animals, which is found in the 
printed editions,° and has been discussed in detail 
by M. Mo‘in.® 

In chapter 38 of the AN, on poetry, which is 
chapter 35 of the printed text,’ the names of the 
seventeen Persian metres and the names of the 
five Arabic metres are omitted although they are 
expected from the sense of the text. 

In chapter 37 of the AN, on astronomy and 
geometry, which is chapter 34 of the printed text, 
the geometrical figures at the end of the chapter. 
which are essential to an understanding of the text. 
are omitted in the AN.° 


Some puzzling Pahlavi forms of words occur, | 


and there are other discrepancies with the printed 
text which put the entire manuscript in a new 
light. 
RicHarD N. FRYE 
Harvard UNIVERSITY 


*R, page 87; N, 70; L, 56. 

*R, 88-9; N, 71; L, 56, note 2. 

°M. Mo'in, “‘Ibarati az Qabiis name,” Yaghm4, I 
(Tehran, 1949), 180-5. 

7R, 169; N, 137-8; L, 109. 

§R, 168; N, 136; L, 108. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Persepolis I. Structures, Reliefs, Inscriptions. By 
Ericu F. Scumipr. (Oriental Institute Pub- 
lications, Vol. LX VIII). Pp. xxix + 297 + 
205 plates and 123 text figures. (Chicago: 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss, 1953). 


An excavation cannot be said to be finished until 
its results are available in published form. The 
years of effort devoted to excavating Persepolis are 
therefore brought to fruition by the publication of 
this first in a projected series of volumes, and the 
first augurs well for the entire series. It is also no 
exaggeration to say that the world of Oriental 
scholarship cannot but be grateful to Erich 
Schmidt and the Oriental Institute for this mag- 
nificent volume. The remains of Persepolis may 
now be studied in detail by means of the numerous, 
excellent photographs and drawings with which 
this volume is filled. 

As second director of excavations begun in 1931 
under Herzfeld, Schmidt was able to carry forward 
in 1935 without a hiatus in operations. Only the 
coming of World War II called a halt to archeo- 
logical activities at Persepolis. The present volume 
represents the initial effort in the official and com- 
plete rendering of accounts of the excavations at 
that important site. 


The most striking feature of the volume is the 
munificence of photograph and drawing. Here in- 
deed is a pictorial record that is priceless. The art 
historian, architect, archeologist, and specialist in 
Iranian antiquities have before them the monu- 
ments themselves, so to speak. No efforts seem to 
have been spared in providing an accurate pic- 
torial account of the site. For this, every user of 
this book will be grateful. No verbal summation 
could possibly do justice to this pictorial aspect of 
the volume. Any reader of these lines who has not 
yet had the opportunity of spending some time 
with the photographs and drawings should avail 
himself of an opportunity to do so as soon as 
possible. Schmidt has managed to transcend the 
limitations imposed by geography. 

The epigraphic riches found at Persepolis have 
been treated in a variety of publications by Came- 
ton, Herzfeld, Kent, Sprengling, and others. 


Something of the character of monumental Old 
Persian, Late Babylonian, and Royal Elamite in- 
scriptions can be glimpsed from plates 162, 175, 
176, 177, 180, 188. We are promised a separate 
volume dealing with all inscriptions from Per- 
sepolis, not only in the above-mentioned “ cunei- 
form” languages, but also those written in other 
languages as well. It is perhaps a common sin for 
the philologist to study these texts disembodied 
from their archeological contexts. The present 
volume renders an invaluable service in providing 
the pictorial testimony whereby the texts may be 
seen in situ in relation to the architectural master- 
pieces which they accompany. It is one thing to 
read these Achaemenian inscriptions in text edi- 
tions and quite another to study them with con- 
stant awareness of their situational or architectural 
context. 

IIappily, Schmidt did not rest content with 
describing the Persepolis remains in and of them- 
selves. He has provided many references to other 
Achaemenid sites and makes constant use of paral- 
lels and comparative archeological data. Chapter 
II, “The Royal Architects,” deals explicitly with 
Achaemenid materials known from Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Susa, Hamadan, Behistun, and other lesser 
sites. Chapter III is devoted to an account of 
other sites in the Persepolis area. These two chap- 
ters are preceded by the “Summary Log of the 
Expedition ” and the usual introductory prelimi- 
naries. The remainder of the volume deals in 
great and explicit detail with “The Terrace of 
Persepolis: Public Structures” (pp. 59-214) and 
with “The Terrace of Persepolis: Residential 
Structures ” (pp. 215-282). There is an appendix 
by F. R. Matson entitled “A Study of Wall 
Plaster, Flooring, and Bitumen” (pp. 283-288) 
that contains a resumé of the chemical analyses 
to which these materials were subjected, and a 
description of their types. An extremely detailed 
index completes the volume. 

Only one fully competent in the history of art 
and architecture—as this reviewer is not—can do 
full justice to the evidence of Achaemenian artistic 
effort from Persepolis. The destruction of the site 
by Alexander the Great may be considered sym- 
bolic of the westward movement of the political 
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center of gravity out of the ancient Near East. 
And yet the Achaemenid moment—so richly and 
abundantly documented by the extant remains 
from Persepolis, and elsewhere (notably, Susa)— 
is not abruptly terminated. The thread of Persian 


art and literary form continues unbroken in suc- 
ceeding ages, and this volume bears eloquent wit- 
ness to the Achaemenid Persian achievement. 


Hersert H. PApEr 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Studies in Indian Literary History, I-II. By P. 
K. Gopp (Singhi Jain Series, Volumes 37-38 ; 
Shri Bahadur Singh Singhi Memoirs, volumes 
4-5). Vol. I, pp. iv + iv + xv + 546; Vol. 
II, pp. iv + iv + iv + iv + 543. Bombay: 
BHARATIYA VipyA BHAVAN, 1953-54. 


For P. K. Gode all old manuscripts, documents, 
printed books, not to say other sources of history, 
are worthy of reverence and careful preservation. 
He considers that an accurate and encyclopaedic 
history of Sanskrit literature cannot be written 
unless all the known sources of such a history rep- 
resented by the wealth of manuscript material in 
Indian manuscript collections have been fully ex- 
ploited by generations of diligent research workers 
dedicating their lives to this academic work of 
national importance. Gode has developed this view 
and applied himself seriously to the study of the 
history and chronology of Sanskrit works as far as 
it could be reconstructed on documentary evidence 
of published and unpublished literary sources. In 
his Studies he has always endeavored to fix the 
limits for the chronology of each author and his 
works studied by him, known or unknown, so that 
the work of historians may become easy and de- 
pendable for further research in the field. 

His two books now under review, Studies in 
Indian Literary History, show that his endeavors 
were crowned with success. The two volumes, 
nearly 1100 pages long, contain some one hundred 
and thirty articles originally published in different 
oriental Journals and other publications at differ- 
ent times. The first volume contains more than 
seventy articles on authors and their works from 
about 500 a.p. to 1300 a.p. The second contains 
nearly sixty articles on authors and their works 
between 1200 a.p. and 1800 a.p. The first part 
of the first volume deals with Jaina works while 
the greater part of the first volume and the whole 
of the second volume deal with Brahmanical works. 
In addition to chronology, Gode touches on an 


immense number of different topics such as medi- 
cine, dietetics, prosody, grammar, lexicography, 
subhasitas, alamkdaras, arthasdstras, dharmasastras, 
kamasitras, cosmetics, perfumery, to mention only 
a few of them. All these articles are very well 
documented from different works, published and 
unpublished. His clear analysis leaves no doubt 
in the reader’s mind that all possible available data 
were collected by him and that he came to the 
right conclusions. 

The material contained in Gode’s Studies, is so 
vast that it is impossible to cover all of it in a short 
review. The most interesting, however, for this 
reviewer were the studies dealing with dharma and 
artha, viz. 


Study No. I. 23, “ Manuscripts of Commentaries 
on the Kautaliya Arthasastra.” 

In this study Gode points to an unknown commen- 
tary on Kautilya’s ArthaSistra in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan. In view of dearth of material and 
commentaries on this ArthaSistra each newly dis- 
covered fragment of a commentary may be of great 
importance for the better understanding of this 
ArthaSiastra. 


Study No. I. 32, “ Vyavahiramafijari, an unknown 
work of Bhojaraja on Dharmasastra.” 

In this study the author brings to the attention 
of the reader the existence of one more Dharma- 
Sistra written by Bhojarija. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Gode did not in connection with this 
article mention all the other works of Bhojaraja 
connected with dharma and artha, in particular the 
Yuktikalpataru and the so-called Vrddha Canakya 
of Bhojarija (which is in reality nothing but 
another version of the Cinakya-rija-niti-Sastra). 


Study No. I. 51, “Date of Vyavaharanirnaya of 
Varadaraja.” 

This very important and interesting Nibandha was 
placed by Prof. Kane between a.p. 1450 and 1500. 
Gode places it very rightly between a.p. 1100 and 
1350. 


Study No. I. 60, “ Authorship of Sarasvativilasa.” 
In this study Gode proves that the author of 
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Sarasvativilisa was not Prataparudra, as was 
hitherto generally accepted, but Lolla Laksmidhara. 


The two volumes entitled Studies in Indian 
Literary History should be considered as an ap- 
pendix to the existing and at present very often 
obsolete histories of ancient Indian literature, in 
so far as they deal mainly with small and lesser 
known, but generally very important Sanskrit 
sources, seldom as yet described. 

This particular aspect of Gode’s work has been 


greatly facilitated by two analytical and exhaustive 
indices: a word-index and a subject-index, pre- 
pared by Dr. A. D. Pusalkar and Principal N. A. 
Gore respectively. 

It is to be hoped that the third volume of 
Studies in Indian Literary History will soon ap- 
pear and further enlarge our knowledge of the 
history of Indian literature and, in particular, its 
chronology. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 





Etudes védiques et paninéennes. By Louis RENOv. 
Tome I. (Publications de l’Institut de Civili- 
sation Indienne, Série in-8°, fase. 2) Pp. 
130. Paris: E. pz Boccarn, 1955. 


Within the vast and diversified mass of Sanskrit 
literature two items stand out by reason of their 
supreme importance for the development of Brah- 
min culture, of their intrinsic interest for the 
study of man, and of their exceptional difficulty : 
the Rigveda and the grammar of Panini. Among 
the very few Western scholars who, in our time, 
have had the courage and faith to concentrate their 
efforts on both these subjects which by their pe- 
culiar character hold out the promise of most 
rewarding discoveries as well as the threat of 
possibly wasted effort, Louis Renou has eminent 
and widely acclaimed merit. The sum total of 
his work, which is of considerable bulk, could not 
be omitted from an account of the results obtained 
by Vedic and Paninean studies during the last 
thirty years. More than anyone else Renou has 
spared no pains to provide future research with 
useful and highly efficient tools; he has added to 
our factual knowledge, contributed to our under- 
standing, and deepened our insight by a great 
number of works, known to every Indologist. As 
one of his closest neighbors in the field, I owe him 
a special debt of gratitude, which I should not 
deem necessary to emphasize—because it is so ob- 
vious. However, among neighbors there is also a 
clear realization of differences. Our differences 
concern certain details, some general views and 
even some methods of approach. In discussing 
them it is my aim to remove them. By measuring 
4 gap wherever it exists, I intend—not to deepen 
it, buat—to find a means of making it possible to 
bridge it and to bring our views into harmony. 


Should this prove impossible, I trust that a clear 
presentation of a given divergence of opinion will 
help others to find a synthesis or an altogether 
different solution. We are groping our way from 
darkness to light in an intricate maze, where errors 
are unavoidable but may be turned to benefit by 
examination and argument. 

The Etudes védiques et paninéennes which 
Renou now lays before us, investigate diverse sub- 
jects of Vedic and Paninean interpretation. They 
are held together more than by anything else by 
the particularly thorny nature of the problems 
chosen for discussion. The first three chapters 
may be said to be devoted to the art of the Rigvedic 
poet: Les pouvoirs de la parole dans le Rgveda 
(p. 1-27), Le probléme de l’ellipse dans le Rgveda 
(p. 29-43), L’hypercharactérisation dans le Rgveda 
(p. 45-69) ; the two following deal with questions 
of higher criticism raised by peculiar features of 
two other vedic works: Les parties en prose de 
l’Atharvaveda (p. 71-90), Remarques sur la Chan- 
dogya-Upanisad (p. 91-102) ; the last one studies 
a special procedure of Panini’s in connection with 
the delicate question of his “predecessors”: Les 
nipatana siitra de Panini et questions diverses (p. 
103-130). There follows an index of the words 
commented upon. None of these studies makes 
light and pleasant reading, but each will prove 
highly rewarding to the attentively analyzing 
scholar who looks for more than conveniently 
formulated opinions. The subject of the last chap- 
ter is technically the most intricate of all. Never- 
theless, the way in which it is treated appears to 
me to be outstanding by its lucidity and the clarity 
with which it brings out the author’s point of view. 

Nothing short of a serious and thorough dis- 
cussion could do justice to any of these six investi- 
gations. I shall limit myself, on this occasion, to 
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a few remarks on the first, which must be studied 
side by side with an earlier paper of Renou’s of the 
same title in Studia Indologica Internationalia, I 
(1954), pp. 1-12 (ep. Renou’s note on p. 1 of the 
Etudes). It focuses attention on a subject of 
momentous significance: “the powers of speech in 
the Rigveda.” 

The character of Rigvedic religion is not fully 
defined by the character of the gods in whom the 
poets believed. It is, naturally, a necessary enter- 
prise to describe these gods, to investigate their 
prehistory, and to try to establish their mutual 
relations. Inquiries of this kind tend, however, to 
leave out of account or, at any rate, to keep some- 
what obscurely in the background one highly essen- 
tial feature of the poet’s faith: his belief in lan- 
guage as manipulated in his poetry. The poetry of 
the RV is sacred poetry not alone because of its 
sacred themes, but also, and emphatically so, be- 
cause of its own transcendental quality, which is 
bound up with its esoteric form. Within certain, 
well defined but by no means narrow, limits the 
technique of the poet is “its own end” (Renou 
p. 26). 

Vedic speculation starts with speculation on 
language. The word of the rsi is loaded with irra- 
tional power, it is ‘the friendly ruler of the gods’ 
($1). It derives this power partly from its origin, 
which is the dhi f., the ‘thinking,’ i. e. the miracu- 
lous intuition of the poet ($3), by which he is 
‘lighted up’ and made to ‘glow,’ by which (RV 
6.9.6) ‘his ears fly asunder,’ ‘ asunder his eye, and 
the light that is placed in his heart’: ‘his mind 
roams far away and he does not know what he is 
going to say, what he is about to recognize’ (§§ 3 
and 6). Designated by feminine nouns, the poems 
have the appeal or, rather, the irresistible charm 
of women and their life-producing properties ; they 
are compared or, rather, identified with cows— 
something that carries, in India, implications of 
considerable depth (§ 7). An essential element of 
the poet’s speech is its secretness: to the non- 
initiated it is inaccessible as to its content and form 
($8). It reaches its highest level in the specula- 
tive riddle, in which the poet’s formulation (brdh- 
man n.) appears in its most paradoxical and mys- 
terious, hence most efficient, shape (§ 10). Highly 
valued as the gift of intuition (dhi f.) is, it is not 
sufficient. Between this ‘germ’ and the finished 
poem there must intervene a strenuous effort: the 
difficult process of formulating the esoteric in- 
sight, of finding a way to project the thought into 


a language able to reach the ears of the gods 
($11), that is: a kind of speech that is distin- 
guished from ordinary talk by its purity and 
beauty. This language can be produced only by 
purposeful fashioning, by a ‘ yoking’: it is an arti- 
san’s piece of work, often equalled to a chariot or 
to a web representing colorful figures in intricate 
patterns ($$ 13,14). It is the result of a poetic 
technique, clearly grasped as such (§§ 13-15). It 
has to prove its strength in combats ($16), often 
in rival competitions, described as battles or, more 
peacefully, as races ($17). The most sublime 
realisation of the power of speech is an act of 
creation: it creates names and, with the names, 
things ($18). In RV 10.71 sacred speech is 
glorified as the outcome of the purifying activity 
of sages of old and extolled in explicit, though, 
unfortunately, not always perfectly understand- 
able, terms ($20). It is an ‘ocean’ in the heart 
of the poet, a ‘ flood,’ I should say, that will never 
dry up, that is in perpetual, often violent, motion, 
and that is the inexhaustible, eternally surging 
well of life: as all living things depend on water, 
the universe depends on the poet’s speech. It is 
ghee, the quintessence of life-giving milk. It is 
related to, and closely associated with, the soma, 
which inspires it and which it equals in that purity 
which is brought about by the sacred effort of 
priest and poet (§§ 21-23). 

Renou is undoubtedly right when insisting that 
such and similar ideas, which the poets cherished 
with respect to their language, must be borne in 
mind when we attempt to understand any par- 
ticular verse or hymn of the RV. They form a 
backdrop against which even plain and simple 
objects take on a peculiar hue: the face value of 
what the poet says is tinted by what lies behind 
it. Poetic imagery when looked at in this way 
seems to turn into allegory (§ 23), ambiguous or 
grammatically obscure constructions seem to reveal 
themselves as deliberately chosen as a means of 
“masking,” in a mystifying manner, the poet’s 
real intention (Studia Indologica, I, p. 2). 

My short survey is, of course, not meant to re- 
place Renou’s exposition, which must be studied 
for its own sake. Renou gathers, coordinates, and 
often newly illuminates a widely dispersed evi- 
dence, on which everybody should form his own 
judgment. Besides, I have omitted a number of 
points that did not seem to me immediately con- 
vincing, but may seem so to others. Finally, | 
have to confess that I have not altogether refrained 
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from looking at Renou’s material from my own 
viewpoint or, if you want, against a somewhat 
differently colored backdrop. 

There is in Renou—and even more so in Geld- 
ner, whom Renou follows more closely than I 
should find it possible to do—an unmistakable 
tendency to secularize the RV, to make, in this 
instance, the ‘powers of speech’ a convenient 
weapon by which one poet defeats the other. If 
the poet’s speech (vac f.) is to be made ‘ powerful, 
strong’ (isird, etymologically = Gk. hierés) by 
Brhaspati (RV 10.98.3), Renou thinks with 
(jeldner that the poet wants it to be “schlag- 
fertig”: ‘ready-tongued, quick at repartee’ (p. 9 
n. 2). The poems of the RV are, it would appear, 
meant chiefly for “literary contests” (joute lit- 
téraire p. 18, p. 11 n. 1; joute poétique p. 5; joute 
oratoire p. 14 n. 1, p. 19), the poet’s major concern 
(le souci majeur du poéte p. 18) is his victory in 
such a contest, because it secures his future (p. 18); 
in composing his poetry he thinks of the exigencies 
of the ‘lutte oratoire’ (p. 26). If he ‘trembles’ 
(vip), it is not in the ecstasy of his inspiration— 
described e.g. in RV 6.9.6,—as Renou in Studia 
Indologica, 1, p. 6 still maintained with an impres- 
sive argumentation, against which I should not 
dare to back my own interpretation of vip as given 
in Fremdling im Rigveda, p. 43, n. 1; his trem- 
bling is due, rather, to an anticipation of the 
‘rigeurs de la lutte,’ i.e. the severe requirements 
of the rhetorical fight for which he has to prepare 
his ‘thémes littéraires’? (p. 25). Renou does not 
tell us explicitly on which occasions these “ con- 
tests” are supposed to have taken place; at least 
not now. In his former paper (Studia Indologica, 
I, p. 1), they are said to have accompanied the 
great sacrifices, an assumption not capable of 
strict proof, as he hastens to add. I, myself, 
belong to those who would feel rather hesitant to 
admit it even as plausible, and should hesitate yet 
more strongly to consider the whole of the RV as 
the product of such—admittedly unverifiable *— 
contests. 

‘In his interpretation of RV 10. 116.5, which he con- 
siders important within the context of the “lutte” or 
“joute littéraire,” Renou leans (p. 19) rather too confi- 
dently on the term vigadd, which he translates by ‘ dis- 
pute’ and declares to be “inambigu.” The word is a 
hapax legomenon, left untranslated—wisely so, I should 
say—by the PW. It lends itself to a number of con- 
jectures, all of them quite beyond strict verification. 
If derived from gad ‘recite, speak’ (not in the RV), 


The longer I study the RV, the more strongly I 
feel the urge to look for a serious, genuinely re- 
ligious content in its hymns. There is an over- 
whelming prima facie evidence that the poetry of 
the RV in the bulk—and certainly as far as its 
oldest layers are concerned,—was meant to accom- 
pany sacrificial rites, just like the YaSts of the 
Avesta, to which it bears a specially close relation- 
ship. Above everything else, I should think, we 
have to acknowledge and to take into account the 
poet’s deep conviction that it is his poem which 
renders the sacrifice efficient. If, for example, the 
poet says (RV 10.116.5c): ‘I (the poet) give 
thee (Indra), the vigorous one (ugrd), force 
(sdhas) and strength (bdla),’ he is, I maintain, in 
right earnest. He believes—why should we doubt 
it ?—in the reality of Indra’s natural vigor (éjas) 
and no less in the reality of the power of his poem 
to lend Indra additional ‘force in overwhelming’ 
(sdhas) and ‘strength in resisting’ (bdla) the 
enemies (sdtru). Where there are contests they are, 
again by prima facie evidence, contests of rivaling 
ritual prformances and of rivaling word power 
accompanying rivaling rites; they are not—as far 
as prima facie evidence goes—matches of artistic 
dexterity and literary cleverness. Art, in the RV, 
is a means, not to show the poet’s “brillancy of 
mind ” (Geldner, correctly refuted by Renou p. 6), 
nor to win a prize for literature (“le succés dans 


it may, of course, mean ‘ dispute,’ but equally: ‘diverse 
(diversely directed) recitation’ or ‘ wide (widely heard) 
recitation’ (cp. e.g. Rim, 2. 35.15 loke vigaditam vacah 
‘a saying (proverb) diversely (or: widely) recited in 
the world (among people).’ It may, however, just as 
well, belong to gada ‘ disease.’ I refer to Rigvedic agaddé 
‘without disease’ and the vocative vigada in AV 5. 22. 6, 
established by Whitney and convincingly interpreted by 
Liiders, Philologica Indica, pp. 435 f., as ‘ surrounded by 
diseases’ (bahuvrihi), further to Avestic gada and 
apagaéa in Vend. 21.2 (Bartholomae, Wérterbuch col. 
488 translates ‘Verderben, Unheil’). I should, then, 
consider as at least possible that vigadésu in RV 10. 
116.5 means: ‘in diverse diseases; when there are 
diverse or widespread diseases’ (‘when we are threat- 
ened by epidemic diseases caused by evil demons or 
sorcerers’). In the interpretation of the whole verse I 
should, however, rather take as cue words ydtuji (b) 
‘sorcerer, sdtru (d) ‘enemy,’ vi ... vréca (d) ‘tear 
asunder.’ Renou is most probably right that it is not a 
question of a ‘combat sanglant.’ But the verse really 
does not look like a ‘lutte pacifique propre aux poétes,’ 
a ‘joute oratoire’ either. All cues point to a battle of 
Indra, strengthened by the poet’s words (c), against the 
[evil spells of] sorcerers or demons. 
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la joute littéraire” p. 18), but to work efficient 
magic. The greater the art, the more powerful 
the spell.” 

My views are, of course, determined in their 
direction by those of H. Liiders, as argued in his 
Varuna, I (1951). In fact, so deeply am I con- 
vinced of the soundness of the main contention of 
this work, that I find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to discuss the ‘ powers of speech’ in the RV with- 
out referring to the belief in the magic power of 
spoken truth, as presupposed and—I am con- 
vinced—firmly established by Liiders. It is this 
belief, traceable in explicit references in the RV, 
in Vedic literature in general, in classical Sanskrit 
and Pali, further in the Avesta and in magic 
practices all over the world, that forms, as I should 
view it, the cornerstone of the edifice of specula- 
tions and theories built by the Rigvedic poet 
around the concept of language. 

Renou, obviously, is by no means convinced by 
Liiders. His presentation conveys an almost in- 
audible, but none the less fully intelligible refusal 
to consider Liiders’ ideas as of serious bearing on 
his theme. Renou never mentions Liiders’ name: 
cum tacet, clamat. Now, there is more involved 
here than a disagreement on the translation of the 
term rtd, which, according to Liiders, should be 
‘truth’ and nothing but ‘truth.’ For Renou ad- 
mits implicitly and without any qualms that rtd 
mMAy be rendered by ‘truth’: RV 9.73.9 rtdsya 
tintus ... jihvdya dgre “ Le fil du Vrai (discours) 

. sur la pointe de la langue” (p. 26). It is 
rather a question of the meaning of “ translating.” 
Since I do not think that the reference given on 
p. 21 in n. 2 settles the issue, I shall make a short 
comment on the principles involved, without en- 
tering into a discussion of the correctness of trans- 
lating rid precisely by ‘ truth.’ 

When commenting on Geldner’s translation of 
dhiya “mit Kunst” (p. 3), Renou remarks: “on 
devra tenter de restituer partout le sens initial,” 
which he defines as “intuition (poétique).” 

I am in full and enthusiastic agreement with 
this principle. It is precisely this agreement that 


*I might formulate: “ Rigvedic art may be described 
as a sort of artistic magic, or magical art,” adapting, 
for my own purposes, Edgerton’s characterisation of 
Vedie philosophy, given on p. 106 of his paper “ The 
Upanisads: What do they seek, and why” (JAOS, IL, 
pp. 97-121), which I am inclined to consider as of the 
most fundamental importance for the understanding of 
all Vedic literature. 


precludes my agreeing with Renou’s comments on 
rté (§19 p. 21f.). In the beginning of the para- 
graph he confesses to the belief that “idee pre- 
miére ” of rtd is ‘ order,’ ‘law’; at its end he thinks 
rtd contains “en derniére analyse” nothing more 
definite than the quite general notion of ‘sacred’ 
(“rien de plus que la notion trés générique 
du ‘sacré’”); in the short discussion framed by 
these two statements he translates the word rtd by: 
“la conformité 4 un canon poétique,” “ parole 
sacrée,” “le-don-de-la-parole,” “don oratoire,” 
while he renders dhdraé rtdsya in RV 1.67.6 by 
“composition poétique visionnaire” (cp. also his 
translation of rtdsya tantus in RV 9.73.9 by “le 
fil du Vrai [discours],” quoted above) ; Renou -.en 
concludes: “Le mot rta démontre la vanité de 
toute traduction unilatérale des termes essentiels 
du RV.” 

I am afraid Renou’s discussion has convinced 
me of just the contrary: that it is vain to enter- 
tain any hope of stepping out of the circle of 
altogether subjective guesswork as long as we do 
not (as Renou, when treating of dhi f. (p. 3), 
claims is our duty) “ try to restore the initial mean- 
ing everywhere.” 

Our great and elementary difficulty is, of course, 
that in so many instances we do not know “the 
initial meaning” (le sens initial), the “ acception 
authentique, linguistiquement valable” as distin- 
guished from “values which are just underlying 
and figurative ” (des valeurs . . . simplement sous- 
jacentes et figuratives, p. 11). Our first step must, 
then, be to hazard a conjecture as to what might be 
a likely “initial meaning.” 

The best prescription to be followed in this 
attempt to make a likely conjecture has been given, 
I think, by M. Bloomfield: “In the interpretation 
of a term that figures prominently in the mystic- 
hieratic sphere of the Veda ”—that is, in Renou’s 
words: of one of the “ termes essentiels du RV ”— 
“it is peculiarly necessary to search for its uses 
outside that sphere ...” (JAOS, XIX, pp. 13f.) 
I emphatically identify myself with Bloomfield’s 
belief “that the way to get at the prose central 
idea of a word ”—that is, in Renou’s terms: “’idee 
premiére,” “le sens initial,” “Vacception authen- 
tique, linguistiquement valuable ”—“ is to consider 
first passages which are not enveloped in” what 
Bloomfield called “the Vedic haze” JAOS, XLV, 
p. 159). 

There is one, and only one, method available for 
establishing the correctness of our conjecture. It 
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is in the nature of an experiment. The presumable 
“notion initiale,” the “central idea,” for which 
we have to find a name in our language, has to be 
put to the test as to whether it is recognizable in 
all the passages of the RV where the word naming 
this notion occurs, and whether, consequently, one 
single expression can be used when translating this 
one single word in all the different contexts. By 
“one single expression ” J do not mean necessarily 
“one single word.” We may translate e. g. gada by 
“sickness, illness, disease,” but we are permitted to 
do so only if it is possible to keep to these three 
words in all the different contexts, that is: these 
words must center round one single idea which 
may be called by different names in our language. 

This method is nothing else but the application 
of the principle established and fought for by Abel 
Bergaigne when he attacked “J’interprétation 
pittoresque,” which, at that time quite correctly, 
he attributed to “V’école allemande” (Etudes sur 
le lexique du Rig-Veda, p. i). His principle, he 
said, “ consiste tout simplement a laisser aux mots 
leur sens ordinaire” (0.c. p. 105), that is what 
Bloomfield called “the prose central idea.” It is 
Bergaigne’s principle that has been followed by H. 
Qldenberg, M. Bloomfield and H. Liiders. The 
value of every single line I myself have written on 
problems of Vedic lexicography and exegesis de- 
pends entirely on the validity of this principle. I 
shall yield to any argument which shows that I 
have not been true to it. I am unable to accept 
any argument which denies it or makes light of it. 

Translations that are meant to prove the “sens 
initial” of a word by applying Bergaigne’s princi- 
ple can, of course, not be idiomatic; they can not 
aspire to any literary merit. They will be grace- 
lessly, crudely literal. But they are the only ones 
that can serve as a basis for valid inferences which 
are more than personal opinions. They will be 
bare of that “fictitious beauty” of which M. 
Bloomfield spoke (JAOS, XIX, p. 13) with refer- 
ence to Grassmann’s translation and of which I am 
speaking now with reference to Geldner’s. But, 
though not beautiful themselves, they will be a 
step—only a first step, to be sure, but a safe one— 
towards appreciating the original, “ which after all 
has a beauty of its own” (Bloomfield, 1. c.). They 
can be no “high-fidelity” renderings, giving the 
full quality of the orchestral tone by registering 
all the subtle overtones and echoes heard at the 
actual performance in the concert hall. They are 
ordinary record renderings which strive after the 


plain and obvious merit of reproducing accurately 
the bare tones, phrases, and chords. How are we 
to render the overtones and echoes when we do not 
know the tone itself? We cannot even argue about 
them. 

In a felicitous expression Renou speaks (p. 26) 
of the “pénombre” in which the “values” rest 
that he has been trying to expose to the light. It 
is his great merit to have drawn our attention 
forcibly to the “ pénombre” created by the poets” 
ideas on language and speech and to the impor- 
tance of the values that may be half-hidden in it, 
and to call upon us to sharpen our senses for the 
attempt to penetrate that “ pénombre” and to dis- 
cern those values. 

On the nature of this “ pénombre,” however, he 
and I appear to be in disagreement. In my opin- 
ion, it is the shadow thrown by a word in the light 
of the context of the poets’ thoughts and utter- 
ances. It is not part of the word itself and cannot 
be substituted for it. As long as we have not dis- 
cussed the object, we cannot validly interpret the 
shadow. The shadow, by its very nature, changes 
its size and shape continuously, which indeed is 
illustrated by Renou’s attempts to “translate ” the 
values suggested by rtd. The object remains stable, 
in which light ever it may appear. It is of the 
“shadows ” and not of the meanings of the words 
that I should say with Renou (p. 6) that they 
constitute a problem which is not of a purely 
linguistic order. When rendering a single lin- 
guistic sign of the original by diverse uninter- 
changeable linguistic signs in a translation, we 
turn a difference of looking at things into a differ- 
ence of expression, we introduce a “purely lin- 
guistic order,” where there is none. We repeat the 
mistake of Roth and Grassmann, clearly recog- 
nized by Bergaigne, “to complicate the vocabulary 
in order to simplify the sense of the hymns” (Re- 
ligion védique, I, p. iv): “Cette substitution au 
sens véritable d’un mot du sens qu’il suggére a 
coté du sien propre est fréquente chez Mm. Roth 
et Grassmann. Or on voit que l’effet de cette sub- 
stitution peut étre, non-seulement d’altérer le tour 
de la pensée védique, mais d’enlever aux formules 
mythologiques leur signification la plus intéres- 
sante” (0.¢., p. Vii, bottom). 

A word is defined by its formal, grammatical 
features and those traits of usage that are common 
to all the contexts in which it appears. We must 
find out these features and traits by linguistic 
procedures of analysis that are, and must be, ap- 
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plicable to any language which is yet fully or 
partly to be deciphered. This linguistic analysis 
is quite independent of our views as to the religious 
and other ideas expressed by the text. The ab- 
stract content—“la notion linguistiquement val- 
able”—of words like rtd, ardmati (p. 1f.), 
piramdht (p. 4 n. 1) is without relation to a 
possibly peculiar psychology of the Rigvedic poet. 
But I should not care to discuss it without refer- 
ring for example to their correspondences in the 
Avesta: aSa-, drmaiti-, and pdrandi-. A man’s 
“ Weltanschauung” is not in the words he has at 
his disposal, but in the way he uses them. 

The “shadow ” is a matter of the interpretation 
of the context. However essential a feature it may 
be in a given utterance — and doubtlessly is 
throughout the RV,—it does not change the nature 
of the object. The “shadow” must be taken care 
of not by the translation, but by a commentary or 
a commenting paraphrase attached to it. A trans- 
lation—I am speaking of a philological translation, 
which is meant as an argument—has to make clear 
what, in our opinion, the poet says, a commentary 
what, according to our interpretation, he may 
think. 

Geldner’s translation, which professes to be a 
* philological translation ” (Begleitwort) shows, yet 


more distinctly than Renou’s renderings, the addi- 
tional danger that the “shadow” we perceive may 
not even be due to the context, but to the lamp of 
our own intelligence. More clearly perhaps than 
Renou can be expected to do, I hear in some ren- 
derings of Geldner’s overtones of their own that 
call to mind unfortunate associations with the 
Nuremberg master-singers and the minnnesingers’ 
tournament of song on the Wartburg. 

I, for my part, shall always try to follow, if not 
the letter, yet the spirit of Abel Bergaigne’s Rig- 
vedic investigations. I often happen to accept the 
letter of Geldner’s translation, but I cannot adopt 
its spirit. I do not say this lightly, for, in my 
student days in Gottingen, I was brought up in the 
tradition of Geldner. I am a convert to Bergaigne. 
And now, when reading Geldner’s translation and 
comparing what Geldner says with what the rst says, 
I feel ever so often reminded of that well known 
scene in Goethe’s Faust (Akt 1, Studierzimmer), 
where Faust is translating the beginning of the 
Gospel according to St. John. Having before him 
the Greek text: En arkhéi én ho logos, he “ confi- 
dently writes” (“und schreibe getrost”): “Im 
Anfang war die Tat.” 


PauL THIEME 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Grundsatze altindischer Medizin. Von REINHOLD 
F. G. Mitter. (Acta historica scientiarum 
naturalium et medicinalium. Ed. Bibliotheca 
Universitatis Hauniensis. Vol. VIII). Pp. 
163. Kopenhagen: E. MunksGAarD, 1951. 


Der Verfasser, Medizinalrat in Einsiedel bei 
Chemnitz in der deutschen Ostzone, hat sich die 
indische Medizin zum Gegenstand seiner Studien 
auserkoren und bereits eine stattliche Anzahl wert- 
voller Abhandlungen auf diesem Gebiet veréffent- 
licht. Als Mediziner hat er naturgemiss einen weit 
besseren Einblick in die reale Seite dieser Wissen- 
schaft als ein Philologe, der nur mit den Texten 
selber arbeitet und manchmal naheliegende Zu- 
sammenhinge nicht erkennt. 

Die Leistungen Dr. Miillers sind umso aner- 
kennenswerter, als er gewissermassen auf einer Insel 
lebt und so in wissenschaftlicher Hinsicht fast 
ganz auf sich selbst angewiesen ist und ihm auch 
die fiir seine Forschungen notwendige Literatur 
nur liickenhaft zur Verfiigung steht. 


Die Lektiire des vorliegenden Buches, das sich 
nach der Art seines Erscheinens offenkundig an 
weitere Kreise wendet, wird durch den eigenar- 
tigen und umstindlichen deutschen Stil leider sehr 
erschwert, und oft muss man einen Satz mehrmals 
lesen, um zu verstehen, was der Verfasser sagen 
will. Es ist nicht notwendig, Beispiele zu geben. 
Schon der erste Satz des Werkes (Seite 5) gibt 
einen Vorgeschmack der das ganze Werk be- 
herrschenden Schreibweise des Verfassers. 


Nach einer kurzen Einleitung behandelt Dr. 
Miiller die “ Beziehungen zwischen Priester- und 
Berufsmedizin in Altindien.” Zur Erlauterung 
des Verhiiltnisses der vedischen zur spiteren Heil- 
kunde geht er insbesondere auf das zum Athar- 
vaveda gehérende Kausikasitra ein, das von Bloom- 
field herausgegeben und von Caland in Ausziigen 
iibersetzt und erliutert worden ist. 

Im Abschnitt “Trias der Alten” (Seite 16-22) 
charakterisiert der Verfasser Caraka, Susruta und 
Vagbhata, unter deren Namen die Hauptwerke der 
klassischen indischen Medizin iiberliefert sind. Die 
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“verlockende Gleichung” der chinesischen Tran- 
skription Tsche-lo-kia mit Caraka (S. 21) braucht 
nicht darum aufgegeben zu werden, weil in der 
Caraka-Samhita kein buddhistischer Einfluss fest- 
gustellen ist. Die sehr interessanten Ausserungen 
des chinesischen Pilgers I-tsing, der sich wiihrend 
der Jahre 675-85 in dem buddhistischen Kloster 
Nalanda aufgehalten hat, bezieht Dr. Miiller ebenso 
wie Jolly und Hoernle auf Vagbhata, der demnach 
spitestens im 7. Jahrhundert gelebt haben muss. 
Der Abschnitt “Zu Sinneswahrnehmungen in 
der arischen Friihzeit ” (Seite 27-36) ist wegen des 
seltsamen Stils und der Eigenart der wissenschaft- 
lichen Beweisfiihrung besonders schwer verstind- 
lich und unklar; auch sieht man oft nicht recht, 
worauf der Verfasser hinaus will. Er beruft sich 
zudem dabei Sfters auf héchst zweifelhafte Uber- 
setzungen vedischer Belegstellen und nicht ernst 
zu nehmende Ethymologien der indischen Exege- 
ten. Zur Erliuterung der Art der Diskussion 
zitiere ich hier nur den Anfang seiner Ausfihrun- 
gen iiber den “ Begriff des Gefiihls” (Seite 28 f.) : 
“Ein Begriff des Gefiihls ergibt sich abschliessend 
in [Rigveda] I, 126 aus dem Zuruf der Frau im 
Ausbruch ihres Geschlechtsgefiihls an den begehr- 
ten Mann: ‘heran, heran, beriihre mich.’ Damit 
ist ausdriicklich die Doppelbedeutung aufgezeigt, 
welche modern durch Tasten und Empfinden in 
der Sinneswahrnehmung gesondert ist. In den 
alten Vorstellungen wird wortlich zum Betasten 
(mars-, verwandt mit gr. mdrptd, lat. mulceo) auf- 
gefordert, wobei das wiederholte ‘heran’ (upa) 
und ein anschliessendes ‘iiber’ (pard ‘im Sinne 
der Obergewalt’) eine Wahrnehmung der Frau zur 
Geltung bringt.” Aus dieser Stelle lasst sich 
jedoch etwas Besonderes fiir den Sinnesbegriff 
iiberhaupt nicht entnehmen. Zudem ist die Uber- 
setzung der Strophe RV I 126, 7 bei Geldner ab- 
weichend von der Ludwigs (die Dr. Miiller benutzt 
hat). Wie man bei Geldner nachlesen midge, hat 
die in der Strophe ausgesprochene Aufforderung 
zur Beriihrung einen anderen Sinn.’ In ahnlicher 
Weise erértert der Verfasser die iibrigen Sinnes- 
begriffe. Er weist (S. 35) darauf hin, dass fiir 
die Sinne “eine zusammenfassende Bezeichnung 
im Rgveda noch ermangelte.” Denn die spiitere 
Bezeichnung indriya ist im RV nur auf den Gott 





*Der Rig-Veda. Aus dem Sanskrit ins Deutsche 
iibersetzt von K. F. Geldner. T. 1-3. Cambridge, Mass. 
1951 (Harvard Oriental Series. Vol. 33-35). 
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Indra bezogen, “dessen Benennung von ziinden, 
flammen [indh-] abgeleitet wurde, so dass diese 
Auffassung Lichtwertungen der Sinne gefestigt 
haben kann.” Ausfiihrlich diskutiert der Verfas- 
ser die Lehre vom Geschmack; denn die Ge- 
schmacksrichtungen siiss, sauer usw. spielen in der 
indischen Medizin, vor allem in der Therapie, eine 
hervorragende Rolle. Er geht auch hier auf An- 
schauungen der vedischen Zeiten ein. S. 37 betont 
er, es “darf kritisch als selbstbegriindet angenom- 
men werden, dass schon in den vedischen Zeiten 
auch ohne besondere Geschmackseinteilung ein 
Genuss als angenehm bzw. bekémmlich aufgefasst 
wurde.” Zur Interpretation von Textstellen wire 
(u. a.) zu bemerken, dass es nicht richtig ist zu 
behaupten (S. 41), dass der Gebrauch des Opta- 
tivs im Sanskrit (z. B. “ diirfte vermehren, diirfte 
beruhigen”) “etwa im Sinne aufkommender An- 
schauungen beachtenswert ” sei. 

Weitere Abschnitte gelten den “ Windlehren,” 
den “raumlichen und zeitlichen Anschauungen,” 
wobei der Verfasser sogar modernere Anschauun- 
gen von Kant, Schopenhauer, Spengler, Palagyi, 
Einstein und anderen heranzieht. - Dann folgt 
noch “eine Seelen-Vorstellung aus Lehren altin- 
discher Wundirzte.” 

Der Abhandlung, die ohne einen Schluss ziem- 
lich plotzlich abbricht, folgt auf den Seiten 90-161 
eine stattliche Anzahl von Anmerkungen. Dabei 
werden auch vielfach Stellen aus Sanskritwerken 
zitiert. Die Trennung der indischen Worter bei 
der Umschrift ist seltsam. Der Verfasser schreibt 
z. B. manastu cintyamarthah (Anm. 473) statt, 
wie es sein muss, manas tu cintyam arthah, deso 
bhimiraturasca (Anm. 455) statt deso bhiimir 
dturags ca usw., daneben aber auch, aus transkribier- 
ten Texten richtig tibernommen, jyotir andhdya 
cakrathur vicakse (Anm. 201), ... ekam kratum 
abhi vi yanti sidhu (Anm. 237) usw. 

Bei der Wiedergabe der indischen Ausdriicke 
legt der Verfasser grossen Wert auf die Beibehal- 
tung der Grundbedeutung der Worter. Aber die 
Grundbedeutung ist im Laufe der langen Sprach- 
entwicklung vielfach vollkommen verblasst (wie 
in anderen Sprachen auch), und ihre kiinstliche 
Beibehaltung fiihrt zu stérenden Missverstind- 
nissen. Vor allem wird der des Sanskrit Un- 
kundige durch diese etymologisierende Methode 
irregefiihrt. So heisst dosa im allgemeinen Sprach- 
gebrauch natiirlich ‘Fehler’ und wird auch als 
medizinischer terminus zunichst einen fehler- 
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haften (pathologischen) Zustand der drei K6rper- 
konstituenten Wind, Schleim und Galle bezeichnet 
haben; aber in den klassischen Werken der 
Medizin bezeichnet dosa die Korperkonstituenten 
schlechthin, auch im normalen Zustand. Man 
kann daher auch nicht von einer ‘ Dreifehler- 
Lehre’ (S. 59 u. 6.) sprechen. Anderen Begriffen 
legt der Verfasser in Befolgung seiner Methode 
Bedeutungen bei, in denen sie gar nicht gebraucht 
werden. So iibersetzt er dkasa mit ‘ Zustrahlung,’ 
avakdga mit ‘ Wegstrahung,’ antariksa mit ‘ Zwi- 
schenstrahlung,’ cetana mit ‘ Erleuchtung,’ mahda- 
bhiita mit ‘Grosswesen’ usw. Auf diese Weise 
kommt er zu merkwiirdigen Feststellungen. So 


sagt er S. 73: “Die wirkliche Wertung des alt- 
indischen Arztes ist aber in der wortlichen Uber- 
setzung [von manas tu cintyam arthah] enthalten: 
‘des Geistes Ziel ist das zu Bestrahlende.’” Die 
Bedeutung ‘das zu Bestrahlende’ kann cintya nie 
haben; es heisst ‘zu (be)denken, zu betrachten’ 
und nichts anderes. Aber auch abgesehen davon 
kann der recht dunkle Ausdruck manas tu cintyam 
arthah syntaktisch niemals so iibersetzt werden, 
wie der Verfasser angibt. 

Der Index am Schluss des Buches ist leider 
etwas kurz ausgefallen. 

JOHANNES NOBEL 
UNIVERSITAT Marsura (LAHN) 





Silinkas Cauppannamahdpurisacariya. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Kenntnis der Jaina-Universalge- 
schichte. By Kiaus Bruun. (Alt- und Neu- 
Indische Studien, herausgegeben vom Semi- 
nar fiir Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der 
Universitit Hamburg, 8.) Pp. ix+ 153. 
Hamburg: Cram, Dr Gruyter & Co., 1954. 


The Cauppannamahapurisacariya is a ninth cen- 
tury Prakrit work containing the biographies of 
Fifty-four Illustrious Persons of Jainism. There 
are fifty-four, instead of the more usual sixty-three, 
because the Prativisudevas are not treated sepa- 
rately from the Balabhadras and the Vasudevas. 

The text has not been published and the work 
under review is an analysis made from three manu- 


scripts: a 13th-century palm-leaf, a 12th-century 
palm-leaf and a modern copy of it. 

The analysis is very complete, including: de- 
tailed descriptions of the manuscripts, account of 
the author and his works, the grammar and style 
of this work and its literary peculiarities, the text 
of several episodes, its version of Jain tradition 
and history and a very full comparison of other 
works covering the same ground, especially Hema- 
candra’s Trisastisalikapurusacaritra and the Ava- 
Syaka-group. Incidentally, Mr. Bruhn decides that 
this work was not a source for the Trisasti°. 

As an additional source of information on Jain 
legend and history this work is very valuable. It 
is unfortunate that its actual use is handicapped 
by its very fine print. 

HELEN M. JOHNSON 
Osceota, Mo. 





Pramanavartikabhashyam or Vartikdlankarah of 
Prajhikaragupta (Being a Commentary on 
Dharmakirti’s Pramanavartikam). Deciphered 
and edited by TripITAKACHARYA RAHULA 
SANKRITYAYANA. (Tibetan Sanskrit Works 
Series, published under the patronage of the 
Government of the State of Bihar, General 
Editor Prof A. 8. Altekar. Volume I). Pp. 
648. Patna: Kasur Prasap JayaswaL Re- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE, 1953. 

This new text-series will be welcomed by every- 
one who is interested in the study of Indian phi- 


losophy. As to publish texts in appendices of 
journals is always an unsatisfactory expedient, the 
decision of the new Jayaswal Research Institute in 
Patna to publish in the future the Tibetan San- 
skrit works discovered by Pandit Rahula Sankrit- 
yayana in a special series will meet with general 
approval. Also the appearance of the first volume 
is satisfactory. It is printed in clear type on good 
paper. 

One of the phases of Buddhism which have 
profited most by the discoveries of R.S. is Bud- 
dhist logic. Formerly there were only a few texts 
available in Sanskrit. Now things have undergone 
a complete change. The prominent Buddhist 
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logicians are Dignaga, Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, 
Prajiikaragupta and Jiiainasri. And though none 
of the logical works of Dignaga have so far been 
found, at least some of the principal works of 
Dharmakirti were recovered and published. A 
number of works of JiianaSri was discovered and 
will be edited by Anant Lal Thakur. Several 
works of Ratnakirti, a pupil of JiianaSri, are being 
edited by the same scholar and will soon appear 
in print. And the present volume contains 
Prajiakaragupta’s magnum opus, his Pramana- 
varttikalamkarah, an elaborate commentary on 
Dharmakirti’s Pramanavarttikam, edited by Pan- 
dit R. S. himself. 

R. S. deserves unreserved praise for endeavoring 
to publish the works discovered by him as soon as 
possible. Holding on to valuable materials has 
never been favorable for the progress of science. 
And philosophical texts are a special case. They 
cannot be edited in a satisfactory way as long as 
the philosophical situation of their time is not 
fully understood. And the general development 
cannot be studied before the texts are published. 
Thus preliminary editions are justified, though 
they may be not free from faults. But the editions 
of R.S. contain many mistakes which might easily 
have been avoided. I wish to contribute some re- 
marks which will perhaps help to avoid similar 
faults in future editions. In doing this I refer to 
passages from the fourth chapter of the Pramana- 
varttikam, since for this chapter more manuscripts 
are available than for the others. Further I refer 
in the first line to the Karikas of Dharmakirti 
because in this case the reader can easily check the 
emendations with the help of the commentaries. 
Finally I also use the other editions by R. S. 
which are concerned with the Pramanavarttikam 
of Dharmakirti. 

As regards the restorations of lost texts from the 
Tibetan versions reconstructing (I am not speak- 
ing of retranslating) is little more than a scholarly 
game, and such reconstructions can never replace 
the traditional text or serve as a basis for serious 
research. Especially in the case of R.S. the recon- 
structions are full of faults to such an extent that 
they can scarcely be understood without the help 
of the Tibetan translations. Thus it would have 
been better to print these translations directly. As 
to R.S.’s editions of Sanskrit texts, they are good 
when the manuscripts are correct. If the manu- 
scripts are bad he reproduces them without cor- 
recting even the most conspicuous blunders. For 


instance, Pramanavarttikam IV, 28-29 is given by 
R.S. in the following form: 


tac caturlaksanam ripanipatesu svayam padaih 
asiddhadsaddhanGrthoktavddyabhyupagamagrahah 


However the correct reading is ripanipdtesta- 
svayampadaih. That means: The definition of 
paksah given by Dignaga consists of four items, 
svariipena, eva, istah and svayam, and by these 
words is expressed that the paksah is to be proved 
(probandum), is not the proof (probans), may 
be intended only, without being expressed in clear 
words, and must be assumed by the disputant him- 
self. R.S. cannot have grasped the meaning of the 
sentence, else he would not have written such non- 
sense. Another instance: Pramanavarttikam IV. 
149 R.S. gives the following text: 


tathadpi paksadosatvam pratijndmatrasamjninah. 


samjhinah is meaningless. The Tibetan transla- 
tion suggests the easy emendation samginah, which 
is supported by Pramanavarttikam IV, 83 (cf. 
Alamkarah p. 553, 3). Similar faults could be 
shown up in dozens. It is, however more serious 
that R.S. violates the rules of scientific editing of 
texts. 

The first task of an editor should be to give a 
clear account of the text as contained in the manu- 
scripts. But the statements of R.S. are so inac- 
curate that it is often impossible to ascertain what 
is really written in the manuscripts. For instance, 
in the edition of the Karikas (Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXIV) the 
second line of Pramanavarttikam IV, 124 begins 
with the words tadvat svabhdve. The correct read- 
ing tadvastvabhdave is only ascribed to the commen- 
tator Manorathanandi. But in the edition of the 
Alamkarah the correct reading is printed without 
any note. Is it to be found also in the manuscripts 
of the Alamkarah, or is it taken only from Mano- 
rathanandi’s Vrttih? The last pada of Pramina- 
varttikam IV, 153 appears in the edition of the 
Karikas as drstddrsyesv asambhavi. Further the fol- 
lowing variants are recorded: VA drsta *drksyesv; 
PVM drstva *drsyesv. In the edition of the Alam- 
karah, where R.S. follows the manuscript VA, we 
find printed drstya *drsyesv (where drstya is ap- 
parently a misprint instead of the correct drstva), 
and the variant VB drstaé. What is in fact the 
reading of the manuscripts? In the edition of the 
Karikas Pramanavarttikam IV, 161 begins with 
the words nanv adrsto. The correct reading na ca 
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drsto is ascribed only to the manuscript PS. In 
the edition of the Alamkarah na ca drsto is printed 
in the text, the variant nanvomdrstom- (sic!) 
being ascribed to Manorathanandi only. What is 
really written in the manuscripts? Besides, the 
note is not correct, since Manorathanandi in his 
Vrttih also writes na ca. These are only a few 
instances chosen at random. 

Further, readings drawn from commentaries 
should never be treated on the same level as read- 
ings in the manuscripts of the text, for Indian 
commentators always tend to change the wording 
of the text. Besides, R.S. in many instances fails 
to identify the real lemmata and gives as variant 
readings words of Manorathanandi. Moreover, 
the text of Manorathanandi is rather bad and some 
variants given by R.S. are manifest faults, which 
did not deserve to be recorded. For instance, in 
Pramanavarttikam IV, 153 visistasya is evidently 
erroneous, since the following sdémdnyamdatrasya 
requires the negation. 

Speaking of the commentary of Manorathanandi 
I will also mention that in the case of commen- 
taries not giving the text itself in extenso it would 
be advisable to print the text separately and the 
commentary underneath. By inserting the text 
into the commentary one always runs the risk of 
splitting up the context, as has happened to R.S. 
in many instances. 

Recently Indian editions have taken to inserting 
headings between the single sections of the text. 
This may be convenient for the reader if the head- 
ings are correct. But this is usually not the case 
with R.S. Dharmakirti’s Varttikam closely fol- 
lows the Praminasamuccayah of Dignaga and this 
must be kept in view in dividing the text. In the 
chapter of Digniga’s Praminasamuccayah which 
is commented upon in Dharmakirti’s Pramana- 
virttikam IV matters are arranged in the follow- 
ing way. After a definition of pardrthanumanam 
Dignaga treats of paksah and paksabhasah and re- 
futes the opinions of the Naiyayikas and Vasu- 
bandhu. Then he speaks of hetuh and hetvabhdsah 
and criticizes the view of Vasubandhu, the Naiya- 
yikas, Vaisesikas and Simkhyas. The first verse 
of Dignaga 








* Incidentally I would mention that Prajfiikaragupta 
quotes also from Digniga’s Alambanaparikga, cf. p. 336. 


parartham anumdnam tu svadrstarthaprakdasanam 
tatrdnumeyanirdesgo hetvarthavisayo yatah 


is commented upon by Dharmakirti in Pramina- 
varttikam IV, 1-27. Then he explains (Pramana- 
varttikam IV, 28-163) word by word the second 
verse of Dignaga 


svariipenaiva nirdesyah svayam isto ’nirdkrtah 
pratyaksdrthanumdanaptaprasiddhena svadharmini 


containing the definition of paksah. The follow- 
ing verses (Pramanavarttikam IV, 164-188) are 
concerned with the refutation of the Naiyayikas, 
Then follows (Pramanavarttikam IV, 189-285) 
the treatment of hetuh. For the refutation of the 
Naiyayikas, to cite at least one example, R.S. gives 
the following headings: 3. Natydyikapaksalaksane 
dosah (vv. 164-171), 4. Pratijndlaksane dosah (vv. 
172-175), 5. Samdnyacinta (vv. 176-188). Actu- 
ally vv. 164-172 refute the Naiyayikas’ definition 
of pratijnad (NS I, 1, 33), vv. 173-188 their defini- 
tion of pratijiavirodhah (NS V, 2, 4). 

Generally speaking, a text containing a commen- 
tary should never be edited without taking into 
account the text commented upon. In the present 
case it would have been an easy task to adduce the 
verses of Digniga commented upon by Dharma- 
kirti, as he is concerned only with a few verses, 
most of which are cited by Prajiakaragupta. But 
R.S. has failed to identify these quotations. Some 
of them he counts among the verses of the Alam- 
karah, e.g. p. 563 (v. 286 = Pramanasamuccayah 
III, 6), p. 565 (v. 287 = Pramanasamuccayah III, 
15), p. 580 (v. 355 — Pramanasamuccayah III, 
10), p. 589 (v. 392 — Pramanasamuccayah III, 
21), ete. Others he has not even recognized as 
verses, e.g. p. 560, 14 and 562, 2, = Pramanasa- 
muccayah III, 4. Even verses of Dharmakirti are 
mixed up with verses of the Alamkiarah, e.g. p. 
553 (v. 269-270) = Pramanavarttikam IV, 82- 
83). 

I hope that these remarks will prove useful and 
will contribute towards avoiding similar faults in 
the future, thus enhancing the value of the new 
series which will certainly be of the greatest im- 
portance in the field of Buddhological research. 


E. FRAUWALLNER 
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Catalogue of the Gujarati and Rajasthani Manu- 
scripts in the India Office Library By the 
late JAMES FULLER BLUMHaRDT. Revised 
and enlarged by AtFrreD Master. Pp. xi+ 
167. London: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1954. 


Qne hundred and forty-three Gujarati and four- 
teen Rajasthani manuscripts are described in this 
catalog. ‘They are mostly Jain commentaries on 
books of the Svetambara canon. There are a few 
Digambara texts. 

As pointed out in the Introduction, their princi- 
pal value will be in the study of language develop- 


ment. The copies date from the 16th to the 19th 
century, so that a progressive study can be made. 

In addition to the religious material there are 
some legendary works, which, in general, contain 
more archaisms than the religious works. 

The manuscripts also present interesting palaeo- 
graphic features, which, according to the Intro- 
duction, may alter, when elaborated and studied, 
some concepts about the so-called Jaina script. 

The descriptions of the manuscripts are full and 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of identi- 
fication. 

Horace I. PoLEMAN 


LispraRY OF CONGRESS 





The Path of the Buddha. Buddhism Interpreted 
by Buddhists. Edited by KennetH W. Mor- 
GAN. Pp. x-+ 432. End-paper maps. New 
York: THe RoNALD PRgss, 1956. 


The idea behind this book is a worthy one: that 
the Christian world needs books on other religions 
“to understand the role played by religion in the 
lives and culture of a greater part of the world.” 
The second principle on which this volume was 
developed: that such books should be “ written by 
men speaking from the point of view of their own 
faith . . .” has not, in practice, proved to be a 
satisfactory criterion for the selection of contribu- 
tors. The authors, despite their common commit- 
ment to some form of Buddhism, fall clearly into 
two groups. There are, on the one hand, the men 
of faith who are not equipped and not disposed to 
take an analytical view of their religion. On the 
other hand, there are those whose faith is no less 
sincere but who possess the methods, the standards, 
and the critical acumen of modern scholarship. 

An example of the first group is the Bhikkhu J. 
Kashyap whose essay on the origin and expansion 
of Buddhism opens this volume. This is a totally 
inadequate essay. It passes off as history the en- 
tire legend of the Buddha, even citing the Jatakas 
as historical sources. It is marred by Hinayana 
bias which makes the Mahayana appear to be the 
product of misguided heretics, and it even at- 
tributes the disappearance of Buddhism in India 
to the actions of the “Islamic vandals” (p. 37). 
The entire treatment ignores the many decades of 
patient work by E. J. Thomas, Jean Przyluski, 
Sylvain Lévi, and a host of other scholars who 
have enabled us to talk with increasing precision 


about the historical Buddha and about the develop- 
ment of the Buddhist religion. Aside from the fact 
that this account is wholly unreliable, does its 
bland and apologetic tone attract the reader to 
Buddhism? This reader at least feels that a 
sympathetic but circumstantial account of the ways 
in which men have tried to live and to pass on an 
ideal, of their struggles against institutional inani- 
tion and human perversity are far more inspiring 
than legends of tempters and evil spirits, of saints 
and supermen. 

The second author in the volume, U Thittila, 
who writes on the principles of Theravada Bud- 
dhism also belongs in the first group. The essay 
is hortatory and condescending in tone. The defi- 
nitions are vague and slipshod. One has only to 
compare the kind of clarity which Stcherbatsky 
long ago brought to the meaning of dharma with 
the discussion of that term at the beginning of this 
essay to appreciate the difference between analysis 
and apologetics. Here again the advances of mod- 
ern scholarship are ignored, and the author’s piety 
leads him to such completely misleading state- 
ments as that the Pali versions of the Canon 
“represent the true Teaching of the Buddha as he 
originally gave it” (p. 71). 

The third essay, “Buddhism in Theravada 
Countries” has some interesting descriptive detail, 
but it is also pious, uncritical and a-historical with 
a pronounced Theravada bias. The article on 
Buddhism in Tibet by Lobsang Phuntsok Lha- 
lungpa, an official of the Tibetan government, is 
an interesting summary, though the general reader 
is left completely unaware of sordid Tibetan power 
struggles and the complex position of Tibet as a 
satellite of Mongol and of Chinese power. 
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Professor Yamaguchi Susumu’s article on Ma- 
hayana beliefs takes us into the second category of 
essays. This is the work of a distinguished scholar 
and is a summary of a lifetime of disciplined study 
and reflection. It is not always clear, and it is 
more properly a study of philosophic doctrines 
than of the beliefs men live by. It reflects its 
author’s bias in favor of the “higher wisdom ” of 
the Mahayana as developed by Nagarjuna and his 
successors, but it is judicious, serious and fair- 
minded. The essay which follows it on Buddhism 
in China and Korea is by Professor Tsukamoto 
Zenryu, one of the world’s great scholars in this 
field, and it is admirably clear and critical. Tsuka- 
moto is closer to historic reality in his description 
of the origin of the Mahayana scriptures than is 
the more philosophically minded Yamaguchi. He 
says, p. 186, “. . . the Mahayanists proceeded to 
create in the Buddha’s name a completely new 
Canon, rich in the variety of its literary forms, 
and to spread it far and wide.” The historical 
survey is distinguished by its author’s sharp per- 
ceptions of the long and complex process of inter- 
action between Chinese civilization and the intrud- 
ing culture of Buddhism. There are minor faults 
of translation and transcription, e.g., Yen Ho for 
Ho Yen (192), “dark learning” for hswan-hsiieh 
(192), Yui-shih for Wei-shih (204), ete., but the 
essay as a whole is an introduction to Buddhism 


in China which one can recommend with confi- 
dence to students and interested laymen. The col- 
lection of short essays on Japanese Buddhism is a 
reasonably clear summary of doctrinal develop- 
ment but it does not adequately relate the succes- 
sive phases of Buddhism to the changing patterns 
of Japanese social and political life. 

Professor Hajime Nakamura’s essay “ Unity and 
Diversity in Buddhism ” which completes this vol- 
ume does much to account for the contradictory 
value judgments of many of the authors. It is 
clear and concise, and it makes an effort not only 
to describe but to explain the wide variety of belief 
and practice which has developed among the di- 
verse cultures of Asia which have adopted one or 
another form of Buddhism. 

In the pursuit of understanding we move for- 
ward crabwise and never straight along a smooth 
path. If some of the essays which I have placed 
in the first group seem to mark little advance over 
Spence Hardy’s astern Monachism published 
more than a century ago, others in the second 
group provide the interested layman with better 
and more readable surveys than have hitherto been 
available. For this the editor and publisher of this 
volume deserve our thanks. 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


StanrorpD UNIVERSITY 





Fifty Years of Chinese Philosophy, 1898-1950. 
By O. Briére, S.J. Translated from the 
French by Laurence G. THompson. Pp. 159. 
London: GrorcE ALLEN & UNWIN L1D., dis- 
tributed by THz MacmILuan Co., New York, 
1956. 


In October, 1949, just when the Chinese com- 
munists had established their government in Pe- 
king, Father O. Briére published in the Bulletin de 
VUniversité Vv Aurore in Shanghai a long article 
tracing the development of Chinese philosophic 
thought during the preceding fifty years. It was 
the end of an epoch, and an appropriate time for a 
summing up. Translated and provided with bibli- 
ographical appendices, the article makes a thin 
volume which is both valuable and disappointing. 

In less than a hundred pages, Father Briére has 
sketched clearly and concisely the main tendencies 
and schools of thought since the days of the reform 
movement of 1898. This is valuable: there is no 


other comparable treatment in a western language. 
The book will be an important guide and reference 
work. He has also attempted to describe the philo- 
sophical positions of about forty leading philoso- 
phers. Here lies the disappointment. The treat- 
ment is so cursory that only a few of the thinkers 
come alive. It is not possible to convey the philo- 
sophical position of Hu Shih in a page. Occasion- 
ally Father Briére gave himself enough scope to 
guide the reader into the thought of his subjects, 
as with the apostle of modern Buddism, T“ai Hsi, 
the neo-Kantian socialist, Chang Tung-sun, and 
the scientific materialist, Yeh Ch‘ing. But for the 
main we are offered only tantalizingly superficial 
sketches. 

Father Briére seeks to bring out the influence of 
Wang Yang-ming’s idealistic philosophy upon the 
late 19th Century reformers, though I did not feel 
he adequately demonstrated this influence. He 
convincingly shows the continued strong grip 
which Confucianism has upon many of moder 
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China’s most respected philosophers. He traces 
the influence of Western currents—evolutionism, 
anarchism, pragmatism, various European ideal- 
istic theories, and Marxism; he also describes the 
major philosophical controversies that arose from 
the clashes between those who attacked and those 
who defended Chinese ways of thought. He shows 
that the dominant trend has been towards posi- 
tivism and materialism, and particularly towards 
Marxism. This is illustrated by several instances 
of renowned philosophers who have moved into the 
Marxist camp, and by the increasing popularity 
of dialectical materialism since 1929. Father 
Briére offers no explanation for this. In dealing 
with Marxism he gives up the detachment he else- 
where maintains and displays considerable sarcasm 
and scorn. 

The translator, Dr. Thompson, has done an 
important service by making this essay in a rela- 
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tively obscure journal available in book form. He 
has enhanced it with a bibliography of writings on 
the subject in western languages, and also with 
a useful index of names which includes Chinese 
characters and, in many cases, birth and death 
dates. He also presents a list of persons dealt with 
in the text who have since left the mainland of 
China rather than remain under the communist 
regime and who are now in Hongkong or Taiwan. 
It would have been more impressive had he listed 
those in America and Europe as well. However, it 
would have better served the understanding of 
modern China and would have illustrated Father 
Briére’s theme of the tendency towards Marxism 
in recent Chinese thought had he also provided a 
list of philosophers who have cast their lot with the 
communist regime. 


C. MarTIn WILBUR 
CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





The Category of Person in Language. 
ForcHHEIMER. Pp. [xiv] + 142. 
WALTER DE Gruyter & Co., 1953. 


By Pau. 
Berlin: 


The author states: “It is the purpose of this 
book to describe the person systems as found in 
language, and, as far as possible, to work out their 
likely origin and cause, based purely on linguistic 
considerations.” “ Linguistic considerations ” must 
be considerations of Form. Any language has the 
resources to say anything that is said in any other 
language; but the formal categories of any two 
languages may be very different. In any language 
one may identify the red-headed peg-legged cross- 
eyed left-handed illegitimate son of a junior 
priest’s maternal grandmother’s younger sister’s 
daughter; but one does not need to describe this 
a a category in the kinship system unless there 
is a specific linguistic form by which this relation- 
ship is expressed. In like manner, though in any 
language one may distinguish—when necessary— 
between speaker, person spoken to, and other per- 
sons, In many languages this distinction is not a 
part of the formal system. Thus when Forch- 
heimer ostensibly sets up a category of person 
where no such category exists in the structure of 
the language—in Chinese or Burmese for example 
—we would almost like to suspect from his earlier 
ee that he knows better and is only having 
un. 


He has warned us that “most analysts find what 


they set out to find.” Does he shrewdly avoid 
really defining such terms as category, person, 
system, pronoun, personal pronoun, merely listing 
instead, for each language, those forms that less 
sophisticated and more ethnocentric scholars might 
identify with western European personal pro- 
nouns? What about his seemingly uncritical choice 
of sources; the selection of only part of the data; 
and the presentation of the data in whatever tran- 
scription he finds them in? Here one example will 
suffice, that of Burmese,’ with a paradigm of 
alleged pronouns taken from a posthumous article 
by M. Maspero: 


The pronouns are: 


Singular Plural 
lst person na nado 
2nd person koh kohro 
3rd person thu 


Without prejudging the merits of Maspero’s 
article, Forchheimer is certainly aware that many 
among his readers must know of W. S. Cornyn’s 





1Stanley Newman, in the American Anthropologist, 
n.s. LVI (1954), 926-7, observes that “the flair for 
imaginative speculation is accompanied by a carelessness 
regarding empirical details. On checking with several of 
the author’s original sources for American Indian mate- 
rial, I found that scarcely one of the pronominal schemes 
had been copied accurately.” But if one interprets the 


whole performance as a deliberate burlesque, then what 
appears to Newman as carelessness becomes an essential 
part of the creative design. 
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Outline of Burmese Grammar and probably of his 
Spoken Burmese, to say nothing of Stewart’s 
Introduction to Colloquial Burmese. On the basis 
of these works plus a few years’ work directly with 
the language, I may suggest some of the flaws 
which the reader is permitted to discover by Forch- 
heimer’s deliberate choice of what he knows to be 
an inaccurate source: 


1. There is no GRAMMATICAL category of person 
in Burmese ; when the distinction is important, one 
may indicate LEXICALLY the speaker, the person 
spoken to, or any other person or thing. 

2. There are no personal pronouns in Burmese. 
There are several nouns (perhaps conveniently 
labeled as “ personal nouns”) which may be used 
to designate the speaker or the person spoken to, 
depending on the relationship between them: 


speaker person spoken to 
inferior to etn-dé? khin-bya& 
superior 
equal to cow? min 
familiar 
superior to na nin 
inferior 


(Actually, Burman informants seemed to prefer 
/eow?/ to /ctin-dé/, and used only /khin-byi/, 
warning against the use of /na/, /min/, and 
/nin/; /na/ they considered particularly offensive 
to one’s audience). 

3. The pluralizing morpheme /tow/ (/-dow/ 
except after /-?/) is used with all of these personal 
nouns and with other nouns as well. In rapid 
speech /-d-/ becomes a flap which Europeans often 
interpret as [r]. 

4. The noun used to avoid repeating a noun not 
to be confused with the speaker or hearer is /@i/ 
beginning with an interdental spirant. 

5. /kéw/ ‘Mr.’ is an honorific used among 
equals, and is not used as a personal noun. 

6. Tone is phonemic in Burmese, and must be 
indicated to differentiate the personal noun /na/ 
from /ni/ ‘ fish.’ 

Ghost footnotes to non-existent references (such 
as one to Bloomfield) and the absence of index and 
bibliography likewise add to the confusion. But 


*There is also a personal noun /cin-ma/, used to 
designate a deferential feminine speaker. 

Burmese forms are indicated in the transcription of 
my “Burmese Phonemics,” Studies in Linguistics, III 
(1945), 6-18. 


even if a reader fails to look up a single reference 
or evaluate a single source, his peace of mind must 
be severely shaken when he comes to Section A 
VII: “A Fourth Person?” (22). Having pre. 
viously stated he would use “linguistic considera- 
tions” (11), Forchheimer now informs the reader 
that “there is no room, in our definition, for a 
fourth person ”—regardless of the formal evidence, 
This sounds like a satire on those traditional west- 
ern grammarians who have developed elaborate 
Latin case-systems for caseless languages like Bur. 
mese or for the practically caseless modern English 
noun. It is no more absurd to exclude by defini- 
tion what the language includes than to include 
by definition what the language lacks. Thus 
Forchheimer would seem to demonstrate that set- 
ting up categories by definition inevitably leads to 
confusion, and that ror is the only valid gram- 
matical criterion. 

I would have one pedestrian reservation: Is the 
point worth the effort? If Forchheimer can 
satirize unsound linguistics so effectively, would 
he not do better to put the same energy into sound 
linguistic research? Or if he feels his genius lies 
in satire, could he not satirize on a broader scale 
for a wider public? After all, publishing a book 
is an expensive way to jest. But a good burlesque 
is so rare that a reader should not look it between 
the signatures but accept it gratefully. 

One may finally speculate at the apparently 
laudatory preface by Bonfante: 

Nothing is more comforting than to read works of 
the type presented here by Dr. Forchheimer. . . . It is 
certain that this is a kind of research that should be 
encouraged the most... . The barriers between lan- 
guages are falling, and the road is open to new, daring 
investigations like the one I am honored to present here. 
It is with works like this one that linguistics can now 
fulfil its main task, that is to contribute fully to the 
understanding of man’s history and mind. I am firmly 
convinced that new, wonderful discoveries can thus be 
achieved. 


Could Bonfante possibly have been taken in along 
with those who have attempted to review this work 
as a piece of serious scholarship? Perhaps, but 
unlikely. There is every reason to suppose that he, 
too, deliberately wrote something that could be 
interpreted in more than one way. He undoubtedly 
saw the hoax from the beginning and decided to 
add seasoning to it. 
Raven I. McDavip, JR. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Introduction to Asia. A Selective Guide to Background 
Reading. By L. Kine Quan. Pp. x +214. Wash- 
ington: LIBRARY OF CoNnGREsS, 1955. An annotated 
bibliography. 

Indiana University Conference on Oriental-Western 
Literary Relations. Edited by Horst FRENz and 
G. L. ANDERSON. (University of North Carolina 
Studies in Comparative Literature, No. 13.) Pp. 
xiii + 241. Chapel Hill: UNiversiry or NortH 
CAROLINA Press, 1955. Seventeen papers presented 
at a conference held in 1954, under the headings: 
Poetics; Modern Oriental Literature; Issues and 
Ideas; Discussion. 

A Concordance of Sanskrit Dhaitupdjthas. By GAJANAN 
BALKRISHNA PALsuLE. Pp. iv+ 203. Poona: 
DeccaN CoLLEGE, 1955. The author has included in 
his study all the nine known important collections 
of Sanskrit verbal roots: the three versions of 
Panini’s, that of Sarvavarman from Tibetan sources, 
Candra’s, Sikataiyana’s, and Hemacandra’s, to which 
he has added KaSakrtsna’s, Vopadeva’s, and those 
of the Jainendra Katantra Schools. Departing from 
the method of Bruno Liebich, who arranged his 
concordance with Panini’s as the basis, the author 
has arranged the roots in alphabetical order, adding 
items not recorded by the indigenous grammarians, 
but occurring in Sanskrit literature as evidenced by 
the St. Petersburg and Monier-Williams dictionaries 
and Whitney’s Roots. The second part comprises an 
index of meanings. This is a valuable contribution 
to indological studies. 

Studies in Jaina Philosophy. By Natumat Tavia,. 
(Sanmati Publication, No. 6.) Pp. xxxv + 327. 
Banaras: JAIN CULTURAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
[1951]. The Non-Absolutistic Attitude of the 
Jainas; The Epistemology of the Agamas; The 
Problem of Avidyi; The Jaina Doctrine of Karman; 
Jaina Yoga. 

Ancient Jaina Hymns. Edited by CHarLorre Krause. 
(Scindia Oriental Series, No. 2.) Pp. iv + 144. 
Ujjain: Scrnpta OrrentTAL INstTIruTE, 1952. Muni- 
suvrata-stavana; Devakulaidinatha-stavana; Vara- 
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Sankhesvara-Parsvana- 


kaina-ParSvanatha-stavana ; 
tha-stavana; Tirthamala-caityavandana; Vira-stuti; 
Mahavira-stuti; Simandhara-stavana. 

Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Language and Literature. 
By FRANKLIN EpGERTON. Pp. [iii] + 88. Banaras: 
BANARAS HiInpbu UNIVERSITY, 1954. Ten lectures on 
the Mahavastu and other Hinaydna texts, on the 
Saddharmapundarika and other Mahayana works, 
and on the nature of the BHS language. 

The Decline of Buddhism in India. By R. C. Mirra. 
(Visva-Bharati Studies, 20.) Pp. [iii] + 164 + viii. 
Caleutta: VISVABHARATI PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, 
1954. Studies on Buddhism in Kashmir, Sind, 
North and Western India, Bengal, Assam, Nepal, 
Orissa, and South India, and on the Chinese sources. 

The Place of Assam in the History and Civilization of 
India. By Sunit1 KuMAR CHATTERJI. (Banikanta 
Kakati Memorial Lectures, 1954.) Pp. [iii] + 84. 
Gauhati: UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI, 1955. 

Aspects of Early Assamese Literature. Edited by BANI- 
KANTA Kakati. Pp. [iii] +315, 1 pl. Gauhati: 
GAUHATI UNIversiIry, 1953. Eleven: contributions 
by different authors. 

Réaygundkar Bharatcandra. By MADAN MOHAN GOSWAMI. 
Pp. 534. Calcutta: NALANDA Press, 1956. A criti- 
cal analysis of the celebrated poet of pre-British 
Bengal. 

Reformers in India, 1793-1833. By KenNeTH INGHAM. 
Pp. xi+ 150. Cambridge: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1956. An account of social reform work by 
Christian missionaries. 

Fitzgerald’s Salaman and Absal. By A. J. ARBERRY. 
(University of Cambridge Oriental Publications.) 
Pp. vii + 206, 1 pl. Cambridge: CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
veRSITY Press, 1956. FitzGerald’s two translations 
into English verse, of 1856 and 1879, with a literal 
translation and introduction. 

Nprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutuny. Festschrift Al- 
bert Debrunner. Pp. 474, 1 pl. Bern: FRANCKE 
VERLAG, 1954. Several contributions of indological 
and otherwise oriental interest, mostly linguistic. 
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